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I. 


On the Sophistical Rhetoric. 


Po.us of Agrigentum, the disciple and famulus of Gorgias, 
plays no very important part in the history of Rhetoric. He 
followed in the track of his master, but had neither his origi- 
nality nor popularity; and though he wrote a réyvy, which seems 
to have been chiefly occupied with precepts for the formation 
of an ornamental and telling style, he did nothing to enlarge 
the boundaries of his art. The technicalities with which he 
occupied himself are thus referred to by Plato in his ironical 
sketch of the pursuits of the early rhetoricians, Pheedr. 267 B. 
“ And again, how shall we describe Polus’ museum of speeches, 
who invented diplasiology (the reduplication or repetition of the 
same word, or of different mraces of the same) and gnomonology! 
(sentiment or maxim making) and iconology’ (image or poetical 
figure making), and of the Licymnean terms of art which that 
master bestowed upon him towards his manufacture of ‘fine 
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speaking”. 
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of this passage are uncertain. 


be right; in this case we must under- 
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Vor. III. 
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from the preceding sentences. 


of \éywv, which Schleiermacher and 
Stallbaum, who read ws, understand as 
the general term which is afterwards 
explained by dirdaciwdoyla, &e.; and 
they would accordingly translate pougeta 
Néyw “fa museum or repository of 


rhetorical artifices.” But this is an un- 
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We gather from this passage that Polus’ contributions to the 
art of Rhetoric consisted, so far as there was any novelty in 
them, in the addition of a few more artifices to the already 
sufficiently artificial style of his master, and the designation of 
them by long names; that he further adopted certain affected 
technical names from Licymnius which were applied to some 
new subdivisions of the speech. The latter, and perhaps also 
the former, were contained or discussed in his Téyyy, a work 
which Socrates is made to say that he had read, Gorg. 462 B, 
and from which the passage illustrative of his style is‘taken, Ib. 
448 ©: moda réxvae €v avOparrois eioiv ex Tay eureipidy épmeipws ebpyuevat 
€urretpia peév yap Trovet Tov ai@va Hua TopeverOat Kata Téxvnv, dmewpia S€ Kata 
TUxnv. éxactoyv Sé€ TrovT@y petadapBavovew dAdo. GAdov GAs, Tav dE 
dpiorwy oi apurtou. This seems to be a specimen of the diAacwwdoyia 
mentioned in the Pheedrus. The first clause of the above para- 
graph is cited by Syrianus (Schol. ad Hermog. ap. Spengel.) 
from the Téyv of Polus, and the second by Aristotle, Met. A. 1,— 
one of the few passages bearing on his subject which Spengel has 
overlooked. Dionysius and one of the Scholiasts on Hermogenes 
(ap. Sp.) agree in the statement that he, like Gorgias, was over- 
studious of ornament in his compositions which he overloaded 
with all sorts of rhetorical figures in order to give them a rhyth- 
mical symmetry (rapiowceis). 

We learn further from a playful observation in the Gorgias 
461 p, that he had a tendency to indulge in the longwindedness, 
paxpodoyia, Which was characteristic of the Sophists in general; 


natural rendering of Néyou: and it is 
much more probable that the words 
refer to a collection of speeches for the 


use of Polus’ school, similar to Gorgias’ 


laudes et vituperationes, and Protagoras’ 
communes loci, in which these new 
figures of speech were illustrated: and 
it seems likely enough, though Stall- 
baum condemns the conjecture with a 
‘*frustra,” that Heindorf is right in 
supposing that pouceta Néywv was the 
title of this work. 

Again, the meaning of d:rdacwodoyia 
is a matter of conjecture. Various 


opinions on this point may be found in 
Stallbaum’s note. I think the most 
reasonable is his own, which I have 


adopted. He refers it to that kind of 
repetition which we shall find illustrated 
in a quotation from his own treatise, put 
into Polus’ mouth, Gorg. 448 c. The 
évéuara Acxiuvera seem to be the affected 
technical names which Licymnius gave 
to the divisions of the speech, and 
probably others of which no record has 
reached us. They will be illustrated 
when we come to speak of Licymnius. 
Mr Wright, in his spirited and in the 
main accurate translation of the Phedrus 
renders d:actodoyla “jingle making,” 
which very well represents the original 
according to Stallbaum’s view of its 
meaning. 
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and from an allusion in the same dialogue 463 £, confirmed by 
Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 23, p. 105, 27, that his significant name was 
a true index to the impetuosity and hot-headedness of his cha- 
racter; and we are therefore the less surprised at finding him 
(Gorg. 466 8, 468 £) undisguisedly maintaining the most im- 
moral and unpopular doctrines. But as I have already (Vol. 1. 
p. 139) made some remarks on this subject, I need not here fur- 
ther enlarge upon it. 

All therefore that has been said of Gorgias applies with 
still greater force to his follower Polus, who, like indisecreet dis- 
ciples in general, exaggerated all the defects of his master. 

Another pupil of Gorgias was Meno, as we learn from Plato’s 
dialogue of that name: but though he is mentioned by Hermo- 
genes (ap. Sp.) together with Polus and Gorgias as one of the 
masters of the Sophistic devdrns Adyou, we do not know that he 
practised the art except as an amateur, and still less that he 
wrote or gave instruction in it. 

Licymnius, whose name has been already mentioned in con- 
nection with Polus, is said also to have been a pupil of Gorgias. 
The Scholiast, on Phzedr. 267 B, adds that he was Polus’ teacher ; 
but probably his only authority for the statement is an inference 
drawn from the text on which he comments, It is not absolutely 
certain, though most probable, that Licymnius the Rhetorician is 
identical with Licymnius the dithyrambic poet mentioned by 
Arist., Rhet. 11. 12, p. 135, 13. We have several other instances 
in which the study of Rhetoric was combined with the culti-. 
vation of some branch of poetry: and the extraordinary figu- 
rative names, presently to be quoted, which Licymnius gave to 
some rhetorical figures or divisions of the speech, in his treatise 
on the art, seem to indicate a poetical turn of mind. This view, 
as Spengel thinks, p. 90, receives confirmation from the mention 
of him by Dionysius, together with Agathon, as too profuse in 
the employment of the new rhetorical rhythmical artifices. 
Dion. De adm. Vi Dic. in Dem. ec. 26. Compare on the fondness 
of Licymnius for these “theatrical figures,” Dion. Ep. u. ad 
Amm. c 2, de Thue. Jud. c. 24.) 

Licymnius was the author of an art of rhetoric containing, 
amongst other matter, some further subdivisions of the speech, to 


1 Licymnius likewise imitated the — vices of composition of his master. Dion, 
‘dithyrambic’ style, and all the other de Lysia Jud. ec. 3. 
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which he gave affected figurative names. His attempt is stigma- 
tised by Aristotle as xeviv cai Anpades, “empty and frivolous.” 
Rhet. 11. 13. ult. Not, as Spengel says, p. 88, because he em- 
ployed “poetical words and audacious metaphors” to distinguish 
them, but because they were not distinctive and served no pur- 
pose of genuine classification—dei 8€ «idés te Aéyovra Kai duahopav 
dvopa ridecOa—that is, it is of no use to give a name unless it 
marks a real distinction of kind, unless it corresponds to a genus 
and differentia. The names which he thus critises are érovpwots, 
drom\aynois, and of. The first has given the Commentators a 
good deal of trouble, the reading and interpretation being 
equally uncertain. With respect to the former we have the choice 
between the received reading érovpwois, the Scholiast’s éxdépovars, 
and émépwois or érépovors. The last two may be at once rejected 
as voces nihili, the inventions of ignorant transcribers. ’Emépovors 
has a meaning, and is so far more plausible; but “a rushing on” 
could hardly have been applied, even by the poetical Licymnius, 
to characterise a subdivision of a speech. We must therefore 
fall back upon érovpwos, a word which nowhere else occurs, and 
endeavour to make the best of it. Spengel, from the words of 
the Scholiast, ras émavadnwWeis Cdeyev exeivos éemopovoeis (OF emwpovcets) 
conjectures that Aristotle wrote érovpwow dvopateov (rv) eravadnyw, 
kai dromkaymnow Sos, that is, that Licymnius gave to the two 
known rhetorical terms éravaAnyw and daromavnow, the new meta- 
phorical appellations of érovpwois and df. The conjecture is not 
without plausibility; but I do not quite see how the meaning of 
eravadnyis, ‘repetition, resumption,’ can be extracted from the 
figurative term érovpwois. Ernesti leaves us here altogether in 
the lurch, for he has not admitted the word in any form into his 
Lexicon: and Liddell and Scott—who by the way have treated 
Aristotle in general with undeserved negléct—do not afford us 
much aid. Their account of the matter is simply this, “¢érovpacs 
a dubious word in Arist. Rhet. m1. 13, 5, probably a going straight 
on, al. érépwois”—a not very happy specimen of the Lexico- 
graphical art. The Latin translator renders it irruptio, following 
Majoragius; in which case, as Vater remarks, we must adopt the 
Scholiast’s reading érépovors. But what does irruptio mean? Being 
thus thrown upon our own resources, we venture to suggest 
as a pis aller, the translation “fair gale” or “wind astern,” for 


Licymnius’ division; to which the explanation of the Scholiast, 
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Ta ouvevropifovra kai BonOodiyta trois éevOvpnpaow, seems to lead us. 
’Erovpoois would signify literally ‘a speeding on as by a fair gale,’ 
and hence in general ‘subsidiary arguments, as the Scholiast 
explains it. This is sufliciently figurative for Licymnius, and it 
justifies Aristotle’s criticism, as it certainly answers no purpose of 
classification. The next word is explained by the same Scholiast, 
ta &£ tov mpdyparos, ‘wanderings off, or digressions!;’ and the 
third sf, ‘ branches or ramifications,’ is a term of similar import. 

Licymnius appears also to have treated in his réyvy of the 
art of Composition: and one of his observations on the choice of 
words of no very profound interest is quoted by Aristotle, Rhet. 
ut. 2, p. 117.3. The beauty of a name, he said, resides partly 
in the sound and partly in the sense; and its deformity in like 
manner. 

We are further informed by the Scholiast on Plato’s Phaedrus 
267 c, that he divided nouns or names (évéyara) into kipra, ice. 
the proper, appropriate, literal terms of ordinary familiar lan- 
guage, opposed to figurative expressions, perapopai (see Arist. 
Rhet. m1. 2. Dion. de Thue. Jud. ¢. 22. propria, Quint. 1. 5. 71); 
ovvdera, compound words, apparently the same with Aristotle’s 
ditha dvdpata; adeApa, Synonyms or quasi-synonyms; émibera epi- 
thets (apposita, Quintil. vi. 6. 40), or, single words or descriptive 
periphrases which may stand in the place of nouns, Arist. Rhet. 
Ill. 2; Kai eis GAXa twa, Which are not specified. 

These are all the known contributions of Licymnius to the 
art of Rhetoric. 

Another author who combined the cultivation of poetry and 
rhetoric was Agathon. He not only imitated the graces and 
refinements of Gorgias in prose speeches”, of which Plato has 
given us a specimen in his Banquet, but he also introduced them 
freely into his dramas. Philostratus, Vit. Soph., says of him that 
he Gorgiazed in many passages of his iambics, moAAayod ray 
iapBeiwv Topyater. Some examples of verses of this kind are to be 
found in Aristotle, Eth. Nic. vi. 4. Rhet. u. 19, and 24%; comp. 


1 The word occurs in this sense Plat. 2’Eumetro b€ tiv Koupdrnra Tis 
Polit. 263 c. Ernesti interprets it dif- Aégews Topylov rod pjropos, ws IIAdrwy 6 
ferently of the art of calling off the  ¢iAdcogos &v TG Tupmocly. Schol. ad 
attention of a judge from a point not Lucian. ‘Pr. Addex. ¢. 11. 
favorable to the speaker’s case. And 3 rdx’ dy tis elxds avo Tor’ elvac 
the Schol. explains d5f01, ra dixpa roe Ta éyou 


mpooiuia Kal Tovds émiddyous. Bporoto. moANa TuyXavew ovK eiKkdTA. 
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Poet. 18; and Atheneeus, v. 185 a. 211 E. xu. 584 A, has pre- 
served some still more characteristic specimens!. 

An anecdote told by lian, Var. Hist. xiv. 13, illustrates 
still further the peculiar direction taken by Agathon’s tragic 
genius. “He so far affected the use of these ornaments,” says 
that extremely ‘various’ historian, “ nay thought the very essence 
of his tragedies to consist in them, that, when a certain person 
in a critical humour desired to weed them out of his dramas, he 
exclaimed ‘nay my friend you don’t see that at that rate you 
are for effacing Agathon out of Agathon.’” 

The word dvrovoydge: in Aristophanes’ satirical description 
of his manner of composition, Thesmoph. 55, can hardly bear 
the meaning, which Kiister assigns to it, of the antithetical 
balancing of word against word, though Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Gr 
V. dvrovoyacia, supports this view. “ Latius dictum videtur...quod 
Kusterus ad h. 1. commode putat ad crebrum antithetorum usum 
referendum esse.” But there seems to be no sufficient reason 
for departing here from the usual interpretation of the term in 
Rhetoric. It expresses literally “the substitution of one word 
for another,” either single noun, or epithet, or descriptive peri- 
phrasis; and hence finally “a trope.” Tydides, Pelides, are 
instances of dvrovoxacia, Quint. vit. 6. 29; as also are impius for 
parricida, eversor Carthaginis et Numantie for Scipio. The 
whole passage of Aristophanes is descriptive of the artificial 
graces and elaborate refinements of Agathon’s tragic style, but 
seems to refer more immediately to the lyrical parts of his 
dramas. 

Evenus of Paros was a third writer who pursued the study of 
poetry in common with this kindred one of the “Sicilian” 
rhetoric. The branch of poetry which he cultivated was elegy. 
It happened singularly enough, as Eratosthenes quoted by Har- 
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Td uev mdpepyov epyor ws moovueda, LIV. 3, yr@uat wréov Kparodcw 4 cbévos 
7d 5” Epyov ws wdpepyor éxrovotmela. xepGv ; and the introduction of the jingle 
El per ppdow radnbes odxt o ebppavd' —or to give it its technical name, zrapo- 
el & edppavd rio’ ovxi TadnOes dpdow.  vowacla—of yriun and pwun to be an 
Tuvh 7d copa... .80 dpylay improvement suggested by his familiarity 
Yuxis ppdvncw évrés ovk dpydv pope?. with the writings of Gorgias and his 
‘vain 6€ Kpelcow éoriv 7} foun xepSv. school. Isocrates has the same rhyme, 


This last fragment, preserved by Sto- 
beus, appears to be an alteration of a 
verse of Sophocles, likewise in Stobzeus, 


Paneg. p. 49, §. 45. ére 5@ dyaGvas ldeiv 
Hh wdvov rdxous Kal pwuns AAG Kal A6ywv 
Kal yvwuns. 
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pocration informs us, that there were two elegiac poets of this 
name, both of the island of Paros. Only the younger of the two, 
he adds, attained any celebrity. One of them is mentioned by 
Plato; but which of the two, Eratosthenes does not say, and 
Harpocration apparently did not know. His poems are inci- 
dentally referred to by Plato, Phaed. 60 p, where Socrates, who 
had been translating in prison some of Asop’s fables into verse, 
is represented as sending him a message that he had nothing to 
fear from any rivalry on his part; and at the same time, in con- 
sideration of his being a philosopher, an injunction to follow him 
out of the world as speedily as possible ; a recommendation with 
which, as Simmias thinks, he will have no sort of inclination to 
comply. He turned his poetical skill to account by versifying 
some of his rhetorical precepts (or examples) for his pupils’ 
benefit—with the same benevolent design as the author of the 
Propria que maribus, and As in preesenti—to aid their memory, 
ev perp Aéyew ao prjpns xcpw, Pheedr. 267 a. Evenus, like his 
more celebrated sophistical brethren, was a professor of public 
and private virtue, dperijs dvOpwmivns re cai rodutixijs, Apol. Socr. 20 
B; all which he imparted at the very moderate charge of five 
minz. But besides the composition of elegiac poetry, and the 
production of consummate statesmen and model citizens at 
twenty pounds sterling per head, he also enriched his favourite 
science with the following valuable contributions. “ He was the 
first to invent,” says Plato, Pheedr. 1. c., “ inodjAwors and mapé- 
mawos; and some even attribute to him the discovery of sapa- 
Woyos; for he’s a wonderful genius.” These technical terms 
which Evenus had the merit of introducing into the science of 
Rhetoric seem to have indicated certain artifices familiar enough 
in practice to all public speakers, but which he may have been 
the first to reduce to rule. ‘YodjAeors “covert insinuation” is the 
general term, including under it the two branches sapérawos 
“by-praise,” and sapdyoyos “ by-censure,” i.e, praise insinuated 
under the mask of censure, and the reverse: the latter, as we 
may gather from Plato, he illustrated in verse for the use of his 
school. 

To this Parian school of Sophists reference is made in the 
introductory Epistle to the Rhet. ad Alexandr, p. 1421. 32. 
They are there stigmatised as mercenary, indolent, and unculti- 
vated, The author of the Epistle, whoever it may have been 
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(certainly not Aristotle—and it does no great honour to the 
sagacity of Editors and Commentators that they should have 
mistaken for one instant such a string of platitudes for the work 
of that mighty intellect), informs us with much gravity and 
verisimilitude that Alexander had written to him a strict injunc- 
tion to show the precious treatise which follows to no other mortal 
eye, though he was well aware with what jealousy of affection 
inventors regard their intellectual offspring: “whereas the 
Parian sophists, as they are called, have no love for theirs, be- 
cause by reason of their illiterate indolence (ja4vpiay dyovaor) they 
have not given birth to them themselves, but expose them to 
public sale for money.” Ido not defend this position; nor do I 
see why the Parian sophists were obliged to write rhetorical 
treatises, provided they could find such as answered their pur- 
pose already written, nor what particular crime there was in 
parting with them, provided they could get a good price for this 
article; I merely quote the ingenious author’s words. 

We will here quit for a moment the chronological order in 
order to mention another writer of this class, who interwove the 
flowers of Rhetoric in his poetical chaplet. This was Theodectes 
of Phaselis in Lycia, a pupil of Isocrates, who flourished during 
the reign of Philip of Macedon, about Olymp. 106. B.c. 356.1 
He is said, Athen. x1. 566 E, to have been also a pupil of Aris- 
totle, comp. Cic. Orat. §§ 172. 194; and Athenzeus, who seems de- 
lighted to have found such a bit of scandal about that “ most grave 
and reverend” (rdv cepvdrarov) philosopher, hints at a still more 
intimate connexion between them: for which there was probably 
about as much foundation as for that alleged to have existed 
between Socrates and Alcibiades, with which indeed Athenzeus 
compares it”. Certain it is that Aristotle quotes both his decla- 
mations and tragedies very frequently: in the Rhetoric and 
Poetics® they are referred to no less than ten times, and it is not 


1 Comp. Quintil. Inst.Orat. 11. 1. 14. 

2 It was to his intimacy with Ari- 
stotle that he owed the characteristic 
compliment paid to his memory by 
Alexander the Great in his passage 
through Syria after the siege of Hali- 
carnassus in 334 B.C. Alexander having 
seen his statue, which was set up in the 
forum of Phaselis, sallied out drunk (as 


usual) after dinner and threw several of 
the crowns (that he had been wearing ? 
To\d\ovs T&v orepdvwy) upon it, “fa not 
ungraceful return for the intimacy with 
the man which had been procured for 
him by Aristotle and Philosophy.” Plu- 
tarch, Alex. 17. Arrian. I. 24. 11. 

3 And again Eth. Nicom. vit. 8. p. 
$92. 23; 
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always easy to distinguish the poetry from the prose!, One inge- 
nious bit of sophistry is quoted from his Orestes, Rhet. 11. 24,p.107. 
15, as a rapadoyopois ex duupécews, that is, a fallacious conclusion 
deduced from arguments considered separately instead of taken 
together. 
kills her husband, and 2ndly that a son is bound to aid and avenge 


Orestes argues Ist that a woman ought to die who 


his father: and accordingly proceeds at once to act upon the 
conclusion thus arrived at ek dapécews, without taking time to 
consider the arguments ovvredévra, whether viz. in the case where 
the woman who has slain her husband is the mother of the son 
who is bound to avenge his father the conclusion holds good. 
Another piece of sophistical reasoning of a somewhat similar 
kind is cited by Aristotle, Rhet. 11. 23. p. 98. 21. sq., from Theo- 
dectes’ Alemzeon, and from Aristotle, transcribed at length by 
Dionysius, Epist. 1. ad Amm. de Dem. et Arist. ce. 12. It is argued 
that if a person has been justly punished, therefore the executor 
of vengeance is justified in his act; which is not always true. A 
number of fragments of his plays are to be found in Stobzeus, all 
of a highly moral character, and, for the rest, not of surpassing 
interest; in none of his remains, amounting in Wagner’s collec- 
tion only to twenty-four fragments, do any of the peculiarities 
attributed to his style appear. His treatise on Khetoric is 
referred to by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9. ult., under the name of 
Ccodéxreca”. Quintilian, 1. 15.10, mentions an art of Rhetoric 
bearing the name of Theodectes as extant in his time, but adds 
that it was then generally believed to be the work of Aristotle. 
This was no doubt the ‘Pyropix mpds 'AXcEavdpov which still passes 
under the name of Aristotle, and can hardly be the same as the 
Theodectea here mentioned. It contained, he says, a definition 
of Rhetoric only differing in terms from the common sophistical 








1 Theodectes thus supplies an illus- 
tration of a statement of Aristotle, Rhet. 
Ill. 1, p. £14. 8 (comp. Poet. 6.) that the 
tragic writers of his own day had thrown 
aside the use of all words and expres- 
sions which deviated from the standard 
of familiar language, just as their prede- 
cessors had quitted the tetrameter for 


the iambic measure because it offered 
the nearest approach to ordinary con- 
versation. 

2 The name of Theodectes occurs in 





the letter to Alexander above quoted 
which is prefixed to the Rhet. ad Alex. 
The author there says that he sends 
Alexander two works ‘‘ one of which is 
my own, one of the treatises addressed 
by me to Theodectes, the other that of 
Corax.” This is the only possible inter- 
pretation of the words as they stand: 
no amount of force can extract from 
them that which Ernesti, Pref. ad Lex. 
Techn. Gr, p. xiv., gives, viz. Theodec- 
teorum Epitome. 
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one; “in quo est, finem esse rhetorices, ducere homines dicendo 
in id quod actor velit.” The tendency which had begun to show 
itself in Euripides, and was still more marked in Agathon, 
attained its full development in the dramas of Theodectes; in 
which the interest of plot character and poetry became subordi- 
nate to that of polished style! and rhetorical skill. They were 
however so far agreeable to the taste of his age that, as the 
epitaph upon his tomb informs us?, he obtained eight victories in 
thirteen contests, a feat in which he was rivalled by Sophocles 
alone amongst the great tragic poets. 

In the department of grammar Theodectes made an advance 
upon his predecessors. In a brief historical sketch of the 
divisions of the ‘parts of speech’ given by Dionysius, de Comp. 
Verb. c. 2, (Comp. De adm. Vi Dic. in Demosth. c. 48,) he is 
represented as having been in conjunction with Aristotle the 
author of the division of them into nouns, verbs, and connecting 
particles, évépara pypara cai ovvdeopovs. The passage is I think of 
sufficient interest to justify the quotation of it at length. Quin- 
tilian at any rate was of that opinion, for he has transferred it 
nearly word for word to his own pages, Inst. Orat. 1. 4. 18. 

“Composition is, as the name itself indicates, a particular 
position in relation to one another of the parts of speech; which 
some also call the clements (croyeia) of speech. These were 
advanced to the number of three® by Theodectes and Aristotle* 
and the speculators of that time, who made the primary parts of 





1 Theodectes.. politus scriptor atque 
artifex. Cic. Orat. c. 51. 
2 airap émt xObv’ éay lepats pict Kal 
5éx’ duidraus 
"Oxrd dynpdvrous aupeleunv are- 
gavovs. ap. Steph. Byz. 
As Suidas tells us that he wrote fifty 
tragedies, it seems more reasonable to 
suppose that fifty is 2 round number for 
fifty-two and that he brought out his 
plays in tetralogies, than to assume with 
Miller, Hist. Gr. Lit. c. 26, § 7, not., 
that he presented eleven tetralogies and 
two trilogies. 
3 The earliest attempt at a classifica- 
tion of this kind went no further than 


the division of language into dvéuara 
*and pjyuara; and the first author to 


whom even this elementary division can 
be. ascribed with certainty is Plato, 
Crat. 425 A. 431 B. Adyos—% Trav fy- 
pwarow kal dvoudrwy siv0ecls éorw. See 
Griifenhan, Gesch. der Philol. § 24. 
However the distinction between the 
two terms which prevailed in the ordi- 
nary language was that dvoua was used 
to express a single word, pjua a phrase 
or sentence. 

4 So says Dionysius—but in another 
place, Poet. c. 20. init., Aristotle makes 
the ‘ parts ‘of speech”, Ta Tis dmrdons 
AdEews wépy, eight in number, including 
amongst them, letter, syllable, article, 
mr@ots (inflexion or change of termina- 
tion), and Néyos, besides the three men- 
tioned in the text, 
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speech to consist of nouns verbs and connecting words. Their 
followers, and especially the leaders of the Stoic sect, increased 
the number to four by separating the article from the connect- 
ing particles. 
from nouns and thereby made the primary parts five. 


Next their successors distinguished appellatives 
Others 
again disjoined the pronouns from the nouns and made this a 
sixth element. Then the adverbs were divided from the verbs, 
the prepositions from the connecting particles (or ‘conjunctions’), 
and the participles from the appellatives. 
also introduced, which multiplied the primary elements of speech, 
and would require a long description to enumerate.” It is 
perhaps somewhat singular that Dionysius in another place 
returns to the original or Aristotelian division of the parts of 
speech into nouns verbs and connectives. De Thue. Jud. ce. 22. 
} pev éxhoyn Tadv croxewdav popiwy, dvoyatikay €éywo kal pnuatiKdy Kai 


ovvderixav }, 


Other divisions were 


We must now return to Plato’s contemporaries, amongst 
whom was Alcidamas, a popular rhetorician of the school of 
Gorgias, Athen. x1. 592 c, Suid. in voc. ‘Adxddpas. He was 
born at Elza, one of the Aolian colonies on the coast of Asia 
Minor. The birth-place of Alcidamas connects itself with the 
explanation of an allusion in Plato, Pheedr. 261 c. D, which has 
been usually taken for granted by Platonic commentators: but 
as I think they have been somewhat over hasty in adopting their 
interpretation, I hope I may be allowed to urge what is to be 
said in favour of a different one. 

The two passages run as follows: Sox. dad’ 7 ras Néoropos xai 


’Odvaecews réxvas pdvov rept Adywv axjkoas, as ev "INiw cxordlovtes ouv- 
X B Pp Y 7 ’ » OX 


1 Theodectes is mentioned by Quin- 
tilian, XI. 2. 50, together with Themis- 
tocles, Mithridates, Crassus, and Cyrus 


the statement seems to be the passage 
of Thucydides, 1. 138, who merely says 
that ‘‘he learnt as much as he could 
of the language and the habits of the 
country.” 


as an instance of extraordinary temacity 


of memory. He was one of those who This was afterwards ampli- 














had the singular faculty of reproducing 
on the instant any number of verses 
which he had heard once repeated. 
Themistocles’ claim to a place in the 
list is founded upon his having learnt to 
speak Persian fluently (optime) within a 
an accomplishment which would 





year 
hardly nowadays seem to call for any 
particular remark. The authority for 


fied “by the careless folly of that most 
worthless class of writers, the second 
and third rate historians of Greece and 
Rome” (Arnold not. ad loc.) into perfect 
mastery of the language. Cornel. Nepos 
goes so far as to say, ‘‘ut multo com- 
modius dicatur apud regem verba fecisse, 
quam hi poterant qui in Perside erant 
nati.” 
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eypayarny, tev S€ Hadapydous dvpxoos yéyovas; bard. Kai val pa Ai’ éywye 
trav Néoropos (SC. dvnxoos yéyova), ei px) Topyiav Néoropd twa katackevagers, 
i} twa Opacvipaydy te Kai Oedd@pov ’Odvacea...... Zak. Tov obv ’ENearexdy 
Tladapydnv Aéyovta ovk iopev téxvn Bote paiverOar Tois dxovovot tra ara 
Syoa Kai dvdpora, Kai év Kai mo\Aa, pévovTa te ad cai hepdueva; The 
author is here facetiously comparing the rhetoricians whose 
style of writing was most popular in his day, excluding therefore 
the rhetoricians of the Greek school from the list, to the heroes 
of the Iliad and Cyclic poems who were most renowned for their 
subtle and artistic eloquence. The longlived Gorgias is there- 
fore christened Nestor, Theodorus or Thrasymachus Ulysses, and 
some one whose name is not given is designated as the Eleatic 
-alamedes. All the Platonic commentators from the Scholiast 
downwards with great show of reason suppose Zeno to be re- 
ferred to under the name of Palamedes: Schleiermacher is quite 
certain upon the point, and concisely recommends sceptics “only 
to look at the commencement of the Parmenides”: Heindorf is 
of opinion that the introduction of Zeno is in itself probable, and 
that the authority of the Scholiast is decisive, that the words of 
Quintilian m1. 1. 10, (to be presently quoted) are a gloss, and 
that Diogenes Laertius Ix. 25 wrote 6 8 airds (WAdrav) &v ro 
Gaidp [in the text it is ev r@ ZofiorA, but Heind. adopts Spalding’s 
conjecture. In Cobet’s revision of the text it stands é& r@ 
@ai8po] cai "EXcatixdy Tadapuydnv aitiv (Zyvwva) xadei: Stallbaum 
merely cites the Scholiast, and thinks the question is settled by 
the style of reasoning ascribed to Palamedes in Plato. I will at 
once admit this to be a reasonable interpretation, and not im- 
probably the true one; and now proceed to state what I think 
may fairly be advanced on the other side. First, I do not at all 
agree with Heindorf in thinking that the allusion to Zeno “is in 
itself probable.” On the contrary, Plato is here in no way con- 
cerned with philosophers, but dealing exclusively with rhetori- 
cians. Secondly, if Alcidamas is not referred to in this passage, 


his name is omitted altogether from Plato’s catalogue. But 
considering the celebrity of the man, the fair handle which his 
various defects offered for animadversion, and that all the other 
rhetoricians of note contemporary with Plato are included in his 
criticism, the absence of all reference to him would be strange 
indeed. Thirdly, though the balance of authority—estimated 
by the number of references in ancient authors—may appear to 
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be in favour of the Scholiast’s interpretation, it must be con- 
sidered that on a point of this kind, where no positive evidence 
is attainable, authority cannot from the nature of the case have 
any great weight; a modern guess at Plato’s meaning may as far 
as I can see, be entitled to as much consideration as the un- 
supported opinion of Diogenes Laertius or the Scholiast: such a 
question must be argued on its own merits, and can hardly be 
decided by authority. Fourthly, if authorities are to be adduced, 
Quintilian says expressly, Inst. Orat. 11. 1. 10, Et quem Palame- 
dem Plato appellat, Alcidamas Eleaites. True it is that Spalding 
conjectures that this may be a gloss introduced from the mar- 
gin: but he gives no reason for the conjecture, and leaves us to 
suppose that it is due solely to his own opinion that the asser- 
tion made in it is untrue. Lastly it remains to be seen whether 
the mode of reasoning ascribed by Plato to the Eleatic Pala- 
medes can with probability be attributed to Alcidamas. I think 
it will appear from the following considerations that it may. 
Alcidamas was a pupil of Gorgias who used the reasoning of 
Zeno and Melissus in establishing his strange theorem, ‘nothing 
exists.’ Diogenes Laertius, vi. 56, mentions a work of Alci- 
damas, rd ¢voixdy, by name, on which Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 86, 
remarks, “that the brief citations from it will not allow us to 
decide whether its contents were philosophical.” However not 
only the name of the book, but also what Diogenes tells us of its 
contents lead directly to the supposition that it was a philo- 
sophical treatise upon the comprehensive subject which at that 
time usually occupied the speculations of philosophers and passed 
under the name of ‘ physics’; that is to say, the origin, system 
and nature of the universe and all things therein. The brief 
extract quoted gives an account of the relation which subsisted 
between Parmenides, Zeno and Empedocles. I suppose then 
that the rd qdvowéyv of Alcidamas was a philosophical treatise 
written with the same object as that of his master Gorgias, and 
employing the same reasoning, viz. that of Zeno, to effect it: 
and I conclude that the style of argument ascribed by Plato to 
his ‘ Eleatic Palamedes,’ viz. “to make his audience believe the 
same things to be equal and unequal, and one and many, and 
stationary and in motion,” may readily be supposed to have been 
characteristic of Alcidamas’ philosophy. If we adopt this view, 
we should perhaps read ’Edatirny for ’EXcatixdy in Plato: and that 
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we may have less scruple in so doing I will quote the words of 
Spalding, Not. Crit. ad Quint. l.c. “ Greeculorum frequentissimo 
errore, ’EXed scribentium pro ’Edaia, qui est ipse apud Suidam, in 
voce ’AAxiSdpas, et Eudociam,” p. 56. 

In this long digression I trust that it has at any rate ap- 
peared that Alcidamas was the author of a philosophical work, 
probably of a similarly sceptical character to that of his master; 
he likewise imitated, and even outdid him, in the poetical ex- 
travagances of his style. Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 3, illustrates all 
the four kinds of yvxpd from his writings, the abuse of double or 
compound words, of foreign or strange words (yAdérra), of epi- 
thets (including all descriptive and ornamental additions to an 
évopa xipiov, the naked statement of the fact), and of metaphors. 
The examples are so numerous that I cannot quote them all, and 
some of them have become so familiar to us by constant repeti- 
tion—such as the phrase ‘a fair mirror of human life’ applied to 
the Odyssey—that they are no longer offensive to our taste, and 
are indeed now part of our common stock of language. The 
first instance given shows that Alcidamas imitated Gorgias as 
much in the employment of the figures which gave a symmetri- 
cal structure to his periods, as in the poetical language by which 
he was distinguished. It is, pévous pév riy yuyxiy mAnpovpéerny, mupi- 
xpov 8€ riv dw yevouerny, which is a perfect specimen of dvridecis, 
mapicwots OF igékwdov and dporéAevrov, all combined in one short 
sentence, and exactly in the style of the fragment of Gorgias’ 
funeral oration above quoted. The d¢imdoiv dvoya which Aristotle 
objects to is mupixpeyv ‘ fire-coloured’; expressing the flush of the 
face which betrays the rage of the soul. He also quotes xvavd- 
xpov applied to the surface of the sea as a viciously poetical com- 
pound word; and redéodopov ‘ end-fulfilling’ ‘thought-executing’ 
(King Lear) attached to zpoévpiav and mes. The examples of 
yAérra are the phrases, only fit for poetry, aduppa rH moumoe, rip 
tis picews dracOadiay and dxpdre tis diavoias dpyh teOnypévov: the 
first a Pindaric (and Homeric) word, the second Homeric, and 
the third sounding very like a fragment of a tragedy. “ His 
epithets,” says Aristotle, “he employs not for the sauce but for 
the solid food”—the piéce de resistance—of his intellectual 
banquet: where it may be remarked that Aristotle himself is 
guilty of a sapovoyacia, whether intentionally or not I will not 
venture to decide: ot yap jdvepate xpirat GAX’ ds ed€opate Tois émbe- 
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ras. Instead of dpduo, for example, he says, 8popaia rH ths Wuxijs 
Spph, and cxvdpordy riv pporrida ris Wuyijs, and instead of cdddors, rois 
tijs DAns KAddos, and so on. Lastly of the misuse of metaphor 
three examples are given, the description of philosophy as 
emiteixicpa tav vépwv, Of the Odyssey as xaddv dvOpemivov Biov Kator- 
tpov, ANd ovdéy rooirov Gbvppa tH Twoujoet mpoodepor, the meaning of 
which no commentator has succeeded in eliciting. Dionysius, de 
Iszeo Jud. c. 19, characterises his style as “ somewhat coarse and 
vulgar,” wayxvrepov kai Kowdrepov tiv AEkw. 

These faults of style were exhibited in various declamations, 
of which only the names survive in a few instances. Two speeches 
which do not contain them pass current under his name; these 
are generally held to be the work of some later sophist, though 
Spengel, Art. Script. p. 173 sq., vigorously defends the genuine- 
ness of one of them, zepi codicrév, which he supposes to be 
directed against Isocrates. Aristotle twice mentions his Adyos 
Meoonnaxds, Rhet. 1.13, p. 47.3 (where the Scholiast, ap. Spengel, 
p. 175, supplies the quotation, which is wanting in the text,) and 
il. 23 init. It was, as the Scholiast explains, a declamation, ém- 
Secxrixds Adyos, “in defence of the revolt of the Messenians from 
the Lacedzemonians, and their refusal to submit to slavery.” 
The only other extract from his works in Aristotle’s Rhetoric is 
an illustration of the argument ¢é éraywyijs, ice. induction per 
enumerationem simplicem. ‘The thesis to be proved is a very 
simple one, “that men of genius are held in universal esteem ;” 
“at any rate the Parians have always paid honour to Archilo- 
chus, though a foul-mouthed railer; and the Chians to Homer, 
though he was not a fellow-citizen; and the Mytileneeans to 
Sappho, though she was a woman; and the Lacedzmonians, 
though anything but lovers of literature, made Chilon a member 
of their Council of Elders; and the Italian Greeks paid honour 
to Pythagoras; and the Lampsacenes bestowed the rites of sepul- 
ture upon a mere stranger, Anaxagoras, and honour him even to 
this day; and the Athenians flourished under the laws of Solon, 
and the Lacedeemonians under those of Lycurgus, and at Thebes 
the leading men became philosophers, and all that time the city 
flourished.” 

Another declamation of his in praise of the courtesan Nais, 
Athen, xi. 592 c. seems to Gerlach, Hist. Stud. 1. c., to mark the 
degeneracy of the Sophists. If so they began to degenerate very 
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soon; for Alcidamas, though somewhat younger, was probably 
contemporary with the earliest of them. A speech in praise of 
death “ which consists of the enumeration of human ills,” is also 
mentioned by Cicero, Tuse. Disp. 1.48, § 116. Gerlach’s phrase, 
von Cicero wegen seines stiles viel bewundert, and Dr L. Schmitz’s 
(in Smith’s Dict. of Biogr.) “of which Cicero seems to speak with 
great praise” are hardly justified by the author’s words. He 
merely says, that the speech was wanting in those nice reasons 
which are accumulated by philosophers, but was not wanting in 
copiousness of language. 

We learn from Plutarch, vit. Dem. (in Spengel and Gerlach 
ll. ce.) and also from Dion. Hal. ad Amm. Ep. 1. ec. 2, that Alci- 
damas emulated his rhetorical contemporaries and predecessors, 
in writing a réxyvy. This treatise must have contained his division 
of the Adyos, or classification of modes of expression, into dacs, 
dnopacis, épdtnois, mpocayspevors, See ante, No. 7, p. 50, n. 2. It like- 
wise contained his definition of rhetoric, dvvays rod dvros mOavod 
(Rhet. anon. ap. Spengel, p. 215); the form which the ordinary 
sophistical definition of the object of the art took with Alcida- 
mas and his school, rotrov dé rdv dpov of mepi tov ’"AAxiSapavra édeyov. 

We now come to a much more important personage in the 
history of Rhetoric and prose composition. ,This is Thrasyma- 
chus of Chalcedon, who, if we may believe Dionysius, and Theo- 
phrastus whom he quotes, really did good service in the improve- 
ment of the prose style of his countrymen. 

At the commencement of his treatise De adm, Vi Dic. in De- 
mosth., Dionysius distinguishes three kinds of style, taking as 
the representatives of them severally, Thucydides of the first, 
Lysias of the second, and Thrasymachus and Isocrates of the 
third or middle style, which the latter is alleged to have carried 
nearly to perfection. The first, which is described as ééyAXaypévn 
kat mepirrn Kai éykatdoKevos Kai Tois emOeros Kédcpots dmaot cupmenAnpa- 
pevn re~is, “fa style novel!, affected, and elaborately artificial, 
crowded with all kinds of ornamental additions,” is illustrated by 
a long quotation from the 82nd chapter of the third book of 
Thucydides, a passage which he cites elsewhere (de Thue. Jud. c.. 
29) applying to it the well-merited terms oxodsd Kai dvomapaxodod- 


1 On émdd\ayuévn, ‘deviating from The latter gives as an example deécrepov 
common usage,” see Ern. Lex. Tech. kara mad for dekcdv. 
oo 3 s 


Gr. and Arist. Poet. c. 20, p. 176. 5. 
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“ Contorted 
and hardly intelligible and full of figures so complicated as to 
wear the appearance of solecism.” “ Of this style,” he says, 
“the standard and the measure is Thucydides; a writer whom 


‘ 4 - - ‘4 ~ a” 
Onta kai tas Tov oXnpaTLopGY mAoKas GodoLKoaveis Exorra. 


none of his successors has surpassed, nor (as he sarcastically 
adds) imitated.” 

The second kind of style is the simple and plain der) Kai dde- 
Ajs, presenting a nearer approach to the ordinary language of 
conversation. “This method of composition boasted many emi- 
nent masters, historians, philosophers, and orators. For the com- 
pilers of genealogies and of ‘ topical’ histories!, and the physical 
(so-called Ionian) philosophers, and all the writers of ethical dia- 
logues, comprising the entire school of Socrates, with the excep- 
tion of Plato, and the composers of political and forensic speeches, 
belonged almost without exception to this class of writers. This 
style was carried to the height of the perfection of which it was 
capable by Lysias.” It is called by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 9, init. 
elpopern AEs, “a structure,” he says, “which was formerly em- 
ployed by all writers, and is still by the majority now-a-days.” 
The word cipopévn (16 cuvderue pia,) ‘connected, strung together,’ 
like the links of a chain, or the joints of a reed, without internal 
organization, is well rendered by Mure, Hist. Gr. Lit. 1v. p. 123, 
“the jointed style.” It is otherwise called (Demetr. de Eloc. 12) 
dinpnpern’, “ disjointed or loose,” which expresses the same charac- 
ter by a figure still in use; and by the same author dad\eAvpery and 
dveppypern. (Ern. Lex. Techn. Gr. s. v. dcapeiv.) Herodotus is 
selected by Aristotle as the representative of this manner 6f 
writing. 





1 Under these two names are desig- 
nated all ‘the early historical, mytho- 
logical, and geographical writers who 
are included under the general term 
Aoyoypigoa. Acusilaus of Argos and 
Hecatzeus of Miletus were both authors 
of mythological works, to which they 
gave the name of yeveaoyiar. See Mure, 
Hist. of Gk. Lit. Vol. rv. pp. 133, 158. 
Hellanicus’ Atlantis was also a work of 
this character. Topical histories, are 
such as confine themselves to particular 
countries, instead of embracing in one 
narrative the history of the known world. 
Such were the Lydiaca of Xanthus of 


Vo, III. 


December, 1856. 


Lydia, the Annals of Lampsacus by 
Charon of that city, and various works 
of Hellanicus of Lesbos. Mure, Op. cit. 
pp. 165, 172, 228 sq. 

2 It is to be observed that Aristotle 
in the same chapter, p. 127. 7, applies 
the word in a different sense to a struc- 
ture in which the clauses are distin- 
guished, but not opposed—rjjs dé & 
Kwdos AéLews ev Senpyuevn esr 7 
5é dvrixetuévy—and the example he gives 
of it is the opening of Isocrates’ pane- 
gyric speech; mo\\dkis €atuaca Trav 
Tas Taynyipes cuvaydvT wy Kal Tos yumve- 
Kovds dyG@vas karaornodyTwy. 
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To this is opposed the third style, careorpapyevn, (Arist. 1. c.) 
dvrixempévn, otpoyyvAn, 7 €v mepiddors ékes, ‘the condensed,’ ‘ antithe- 
tical,’ ‘rounded,’ ‘periodic’ structure, which is compared by 
Aristotle to the “ antistrophes of the old poets” (such as Pindar), 
as the cipopévn Acéis is likened to the rambling unconnected flights 
of the dithyrambic preludes. 

This style, occupying a middle place between the two former, 
equally removed from the homely and unstudied simplicity of 
Lysias, and the obscurity, affected graces and poetical flights of 
the higher attempts of Thucydides at fine writing—for of his 
ordinary narrative style, and of many of his simpler speeches, 
Dionysius, in his special treatise on this author, expresses the 
greatest admiration (de Thue. Jud. c.55, and elsewhere)—is called 
for this reason, 7 péon drééis, and is said to be “mixed and com- 
pounded” of the other two. 

The origination of this middle style of writing is attributed by 
the same author in another place, but with considerable hesitation, 
to Lysias, de Lysia Jud. c. 6, p. 464, Ed. Reiske. The reason there 
assigned is derived from chronological considerations ; “and even 
if this be not granted,” he adds, “ because [read ro for ré with Ste- 
phens] he was at any rate certainly more versed in real contests 
(i.e. judicial and political) than the other. However, I have no 
certain convictiqn as to which of the two was the earlier author 
of this excellent species of composition; but that Lysias more 
excelled in it, this I can confidently affirm.” In the former pas- 
sage (Demosth. c. 3) he speaks still more uncertainly “whether 
it was Thrasymachus the Chalcedonian, as Theophrastus thinks, 
who first harmonized this style and reduced it to its present 
order, or any one else, I cannot say.” The authority of Theo- 
phrastus, who lived two centuries nearer to the authors of whom 
he speaks, the uncertainty of Dionysius, and the weightier chro- 
nological reasons urged against him by Spengel, p. 95, will justify 
us in pronouncing that Thrasymachus, and not Lysias, is entitled 
to the credit of having been the first to write in the “ middle 
style,” and of having set an example in composition to Isocrates. 

This Sophist then was the first who adopted a regular periodic 
structure of sentences “which concentrates the ideas, and ex- 
presses them roundly!.” His manner of composition found fa- 


1 Dionysius, de Lys. Jud. c. 6. 9 éxpépovoa. ‘‘What is meant by the 
ovoTpépovea Ta vonuara kal otpoyythws  otpoyyt\ov appears clearly from the 
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vour in the eyes of Dionysius, who describes it (Demoth. c. 3) as 
a judicious mixture of what is valuable in the plain and orna- 
mental styles: and again commends him (de Iseeo Jud. c. 20) as 
pure and refined, and skilful in inventing and expressing anything 
he pleases, tersely and excellently. Most unfortunately the ex- 
tract from Thrasymachus! by which he illustrates this character 
is so corrupt, that we are scarcely able to form a judgment for 
ourselves of his merits; and I will therefore content myself with 
quoting Spengel’s opinion, p. 95, that the encomium is justified 
by the excellence, in point of sentiment and diction, of the frag- 
ments, corrupt and mutilated as they are, which are to be found 
in Dionysius?. 

This account of his merits as a composer is partially con- 
firmed by Cicero in various passages: he notices especially the 
harmonious structure of his periods, which he seems to have cul- 
tivated even to a vicious excess; see Orat. 13 and 52. In the 
same treatise, c. 12, he is classed with Gorgias as one of the 
earliest introducers of those rhythmical figures, antithesis, &c. 
which were one of the chief characteristics of the Sicilian style 
of rhetoric: “aperte ac palam elaboratur ut verba verbis quasi 
demensa et paria respondeant, ut crebro conferantur pugnantia 
comparenturque contraria, et ut pariter extrema terminentur 
eundemque referant in cadendo sonum—hec tractasse Thrasy- 
machum Chalcedonium primum et Leontinum ferunt Gorgiam.” 
We may perhaps infer from the silence of Dionysius upon this 
point, that Thrasymachus was sparing in the employment of these 
ornaments ; for from the nature of the epithets which the critic 
habitually applies to them—puerile, affected, theatrical, and the 
like—it is highly improbable that, if they had occupied a promi- 
nent place in the writings of Thrasymachus, he would have failed 
to notice it. 

The attention which Thrasymachus bestowed upon the har- 
mony of his numbers is further illustrated by a notice of Aristotle, 
example which Hermogenes has given dé&ts éxouca dpxiv Kal redXevrhy abr 
from Demosthenes: Somep yap ef tis Kad? abriv, kal uéye0os edotvorror. 
éxelywy éddw aod Tdde ok dv &ypayas, 1 Demosth. ¢. 3. 
o'rws av ad viv ad@s addos od ypde. 2 A story, but apparently not told in 
Such a sentence is like a circle which Thrasymachus’ own language, is quoted 
necessarily returns to itself.” Miiller, by Athenewus, xX. p. 416 a, from one of 


Hist. Gr. Lit. xxxvi. 5. Similarly his mpoolwa. 
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Aristotle, Rhet. 111. 9, defines a period, 
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in the chapter, Rhet. m1. 8, which treats of the rhythm of prose 
composition, and the metrical feet adapted to it. He tells us 
that Rhetoricians, from Thrasymachus downwards!, made use of 
the ‘ pzeon,’ without understanding the nature of it. To remedy 
this ignorance, in which his contemporaries must otherwise have 
burst, he explains that the pzon is a foot which has the ratio of 
3: 2, i.e. three short syllables to one long one, which is equal to 
two short; the iambus and trochee having the ratio of 2:1; 
and the ‘heroic’ metre (dactyl and spondee) the ratio of 1: 1, 
one long syllable to two short in the dactyl, and long to long in 
the spondee: but of these the pzonic is the only measure which 
is appropriate to prose; and that because the cadence does not 
strike obtrusively upon the ear; whereas the others are metrical, 
and have a tendency, from their marked rhythm, to distract the 
attention of the audience from the subject under discussion, and 
to keep them continually on the look out for the recurrence of 
the corresponding cadence, xai dpa kai ékiornow, mpooéxew yap mous 
T@ Spoiw ore wadw Hée. Further, he informs us that there are two 
kinds of pzeons, those viz. which we now call the first and the last, 
-vvvu and vuv-. Of these the former ought to be employed 
at the beginning of the speech: the latter at the close. But 
Thrasymachus and the early rhetoricians did not make this dis- 
tinction, but began and ended with the first?. According to 
Aristotle therefore in this respect, both the theory and practice 
of Thrasymachus were faulty3. 

From the passage of Aristotle, de Soph. El. 183 B. 28 sq., 
already quoted, we may infer that in that author’s opinion, and 
perhaps also in that of the public generally, Tisias, Thrasyma- 
chus, and Theodorus, were the three authors who had made the 
most important contributions towards the advancement of the 
study of Rhetoric ; whether by their theoretical writings or prac- 
tical illustrations of their principles is not stated. The inference 
is founded merely upon the selection of their names out of the 
mass of writers upon the art, for nothing is said of the value of 
their contributions to it. Aristotle is comparing the considerable 


1 Quintilian, 1x. 4. 87, says he ‘in- symachus in Aristotle’s Rhetoric oc- 


vented’ it. curs c. II. p. 134. 6, where a remark 
2 See Vater’s note on Rhet. 11. 8. of his is quoted as an illustration of 
5. p. 125. 12. the legitimate employment of a meta- 


3 The only remaining noticeofThra- _ phor. 
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development which the art of Rhetoric had received in his own 
time by the successive labours of Tisias, Thrasymachus, Theo- 
dorus, and many others who had contributed portions, with the 
total absence of the very elements of the science of logic, of 
which, nevertheless, rhetoric is merely a branch—a want which 
the author had just been supplying by his books of Analytics and 
Topics. 

Dionysius affirms that Thrasymachus confined himself in the 
sophistical manner to technical treatises, and the composition of 
declamations for the use of his school; he wrote neither forensic 
nor political speeches’. This must not be understood literally ; 
for not only is the fragment, quoted by Dionysius himself, taken 
from a public harangue addressed to the Athenian assembly, but 
in this same chapter in which the statement occurs, Thrasyma- 
chus is mentioned as one of those “who exercised their style in 
the rhetoric of real debates,” meaning, most likely, that he wrote 
speeches for the use of parties in suits, and criminals under trial. 
This contradiction is noticed by Gerlach, Hist. Stud. p. 84, not., 
who also refers to another ‘deliberative’ speech of his written 
for the Larisseans, from which Clement of Alexandria, Strom. v1. 
p. 624, quotes the words ‘Apyedd@ Sovdedoopev "EAnves bvres BapBapo; 
comparing it with a line of Euripides’ Telephus, “EdAnves dvres 
BapBapas Sovrdevooper; see Valck. Diatr. in Fragm, Eur. ec, xx. p. 
211. The technical works which we find referred to by ancient 
authors are, a réxvn pnropixy in Suidas, comp. Schol. Arist. Av. 881, 
(possibly the same with the ceo); a treatise named imepBaddortes, 
mentioned by Plutarch, Conv. 1. p. 616, with Aristotle’s rému (as 
far as we can judge from Plutarch’s context, it may probably 
have consisted of specimens of arguments on opposite sides of 
various questions, or rules for conducting arguments, with ap- 
propriate illustrations); dpoppai pnropixai, a “rhetorical magazine,” 
and saiyna, lusus, “diversions” (both, it may be supposed, col- 
lections of declamations and exercises illustrating the manner of 
treating particular topics*) also in Suidas, Gerlach, 1. c.; and 














1 Dionys. de Iseo Jud. c. 20. Ilés 
& ésrly & rots rexvoypagixots Kal ém- 
decxrixots* Sexavixods 5é 7) cupfovdeutiKods 
ovk dmodéAoure éyous. Cic. de Orat. 
111. 16. § 59. qui minus ipsi in republica 
versarentur, sed hujus tamen ejusdem 


sapientiz doctores essent, ut Gorgias 
Thrasymachus Isocrates. 

2 Quintilian, 1. 1. 12. Horum primi 
communes locos tractasse dicuntur, Pro- 
tagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, et Thrasy- 


machus. 
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lastly the fen, cited by Aristotle, Rhet. m1. 1, p. 113. 24, which 
Cicero translates miserationes. The main subject of this latter 
work, as may be gathered from the title, and from Plato’s de- 
scription, Pheedr. 267 c, was the various arts by which the judges 
ina cause might be moved to compassion, and their minds biassed 
in favour of the party who makes the appeal, or against his ad- 
versary; in short, it treated of the art of exciting in an audience 
indignation and pity, favour and resentment, pleasure and pain, 
subjects which do not belong to the art of rhetoric properly so 
called, but have nevertheless great influence 8a rijv tod dxpoarod 
poxOnpiav; and it is by no means unlikely that Aristotle had this 
particular treatise in his mind when he condemns the intro- 
duction of such topics as %€ rod mpdéyparos, Rhet. 1.1, p. 1. 16, 
rhetoric being, when properly treated, an appeal to the reason, 
and not to the passions. However, the work was not confined to 
this branch of the art, but contained also a few hints upon 
action, or the delivery of a speech, imdxpiois. Arist. Lc. If the 
€\eo. was Thrasymachus’ réyym, as Spengel seems to think, he is 
probably right in supposing that the rule about the use of the 
pon, above quoted, was introduced in it, and in that case it 
must also have treated of the rules of composition in general. 
Plato’s somewhat satirical! description of its contents—for though 
he does not name it, there can be no doubt that he is referring 
to this work—I cannot do better than give in the words of his 
translator Mr Wright. “But in the art of dragging in piteous 
whinings on poverty and age, there never was, I believe, such a 
master as the hero of Chalcedon... He was a terrible fellow too 
for rousing the passions of a crowd, and lulling them again when 
roused by the magic of his song, as he used to say; and pre-emi- 
nent in the power of raising and rebutting a calumnious charge 
on any ground whatsoever.” We might gather from the fre- 
quency with which Thrasymachus is mentioned in the Phezedrus, 
and from the manner in which he is put forward as the repre- 
sentative of the professional rhetoricians of the day, what we 
have already learnt from other sources, that he was one of the 


most eminent and esteemed persons of his class, 


1 I do not mean unfaithful; if the point of view at least he had a right to 
contents were such as he describes—and speak satirically of them. 


we have no reason to doubt it—from his 
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It appears however from the same authority that he differed 
from them neither in the technical handling of his subject, nor 
in his practical method of instruction. In his humorous sketch 
of the early rhetoricians in the Phzedrus Plato shews that they 
were altogether deficient in sound logical analysis and knowledge 
of human nature, or the study of the different characters of men, 
without which no scientific treatment of the art of rhetoric, even 
in their own sense as the art of persuasion, is possible. Their 
attention was exclusively directed to externals; the technical 
divisions of the speech, the illustration of the use of particular 
toro. Or methods of argument, the art of gratifying the ears of 
an audience by the rhythmical structure and harmonious modu- 
lations of a period, the art of exciting various passions in the 
judges, and thus, to borrow Aristotle’s image, warping and dis- 
torting the rule by which the case is to be tried, the art of adapt- 
ing the action of the body to the sentiments delivered, and such 
like empirical artifices; some of them as Plato himself allows 
necessary preliminaries to an art of rhetoric, but no more consti- 
tuting that art than a knowledge of the effect of certain drugs and 
applications constitutes a science of medicine, without a corre- 
sponding knowledge of the nature of the objects to which they 
are to be applied, of the times at which they ought to be admi- 
nistered, and the extent to which they may be carried; or the 
knowledge “ how to make an immensely long speech on a trifling 
subject, or a short speech on a very important subject, or the 
power of composing at pleasure pathetic, or terrible, or menacing 
speeches, and so forth,” constitutes the art of tragedy. In 
short these men cultivated the art of persuading, by any means, 
regular and irregular, legitimate and the reverse, but neglected 
that of convincing; they were eminently successful in imparting 
empirical skill and practical dexterity to their pupils, but con- 
veyed no real scientific knowledge, and wofully impaired their 
regard for truth and probity. It is upon this that the ridicule in 
the Pheedrus is based; and Plato’s charges are so fully confirmed 
by Aristotle in his preliminary notices in the introduction to his 
Rhetoric and in other places, to which I have already drawn 
attention, that we have no right whatever to suppose that he was 
led to indulge in these disparaging comments merely by an innate 
love of mockery or a feeling of hostility to the Sophists arising 
from the difference between them and himself in habit of mind 
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and professional occupations. Technical writers upon rhetoric in 
later times naturally enough spoke highly of the services ren- 
dered by the Sophists to the advancement of their art; Plato, 
taking a wider view and a higher standard, who was moreover an 
eye-witness of the evil which such a system of education wrought 
upon the character of his contemporaries, not unnaturally nor 
unrighteously, as I think, used every available means to check 
its progress. I believe it is admitted that satire, as it is a most 
effective so is a perfectly lawful weapon to wield in a just cause ; 
and if it may not be employed against unscientific unphilosoph- 
ical unscrupulous pretenders, who were usurping functions for 
which they possessed no proper qualifications, substituting 
trickery for logic, empiricism for philosophy, and trifling for 
serious study; supplying their pupils, that is, a large portion of 
the young men of talent and distinction of the day, with a fearful 
instrument of mischief, whilst they undermined all the principles 
which might have enabled them to use it aright—and such was 
the light in which Plato regarded these men—if satire may not 
be directed against men such as these, then may Plato justly be 
condemned, and with him all those who by working upon the 
dread of ridicule, so powerful a motive when all other motives 
fail, have ever laughed or frightened mankind, not perhaps into 
virtue, but at least into decency. And so let us pass on to 
examine what Plato says about Thrasymachus’ opinions in the 
introduction to his Republic. 

He is there represented as thrusting himself with insolent 
and overbearing violence into a discussion which Socrates is 
carrying on with Polemarchus upon the nature of justice. This 
he undertakes to settle by a definition, and after a good deal of 
somewhat fierce banter and derisive irony, he at length with feigned 
reluctance propounds his theory that justice is ‘the interest of 
the stronger;’ that is, as he afterwards explains, that justice 
consists in the obedience of the weaker, the governed, to laws 
made by the stronger, the governors, for their own advantage. 
This advantage consists in power, riches, and pleasure; and a 
ruler who is worthy of the name regards his subjects precisely 
as a shepherd does his flock, he fattens and takes care of 
them solely with a view to his own benefit and by no means 
to theirs. Consequently a man’s highest interest is the com- 
pletest injustice; and the happiest of human beings is the tyrant, 
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who uses his authority in the unscrupulous appropriation, but 
cautiously and so far only as is consistent with his own safety, 
of the property of those who are silly enough to act ‘justly’ 
and obey him; committing by wholesale crimes which bring 
condign punishment and the deepest disgrace when they are 
detected in an ordinary offender. The disgrace however which 
is attached to crime and the reproaches which men heap upon 
it, are due to their dread of suffering, not of committing in- 
justice, “and thus it is,” he concludes, “ that injustice, when it 
attains its complete development, is a stronger, a nobler, and 
a more lordly thing than justice, and, as I said at first, justice 
is the interest of the stronger, and injustice the advantage and 
interest of oneself!.” Rep. 336 B sq., 343 a—344 ¢. Such is 
Thrasymachus’ doctrine of justice. Nothing is said of rhetoric 
because the discussion does not turn upon any question imme- 
diately connected with it; but there can be little doubt as to the 
nature of the instructions and practice to which such views must 














have led. 


I have already noticed (Vol. 11. p. 140) the similarity 


of the opinions professed by Polus in the Gorgias with those 


here attributed to Thrasymachus?. 


1 The doctrine that justice is 7d Tod 
kpelrrovos Eumpépor is stated without any 
author’s name as held by tuwés, Legg. 
1V. 714 B, ©, D. 

2 The theory of Callicles in the Gor- 
gias is pronounced by Mr Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, VIII. 537, to be “ essentially 
different” from that of Thrasymachus in 
the Republic. According to Callicles 
justice is the natural right of the stronger, 
and it requires that the stronger should 
assert his supremacy over the weaker; 
the ordinary conventional notions of 
justice current in society (76 dixacov véuw 
adn’ ob pce, as the Sophists expressed 
it) being invented and maintained by 
the weaker for the purpose of controlling 
and enslaving the other, and preventing 
him from exercising his natural right to 
be their lord and master. This as a 
theory is perhaps not identical with the 
other. It has however some points in 
common, as will be seen by comparing 
them even in the meagre summary that 


There is also a considerable 


I have given, particularly the view taken 
of conventional justice in society: and 
the results of the two, as well as the 
practice founded upon them, would be 
very much the same, viz. that it is every 
man’s business to gain as much power 
as he can, the means being a matter of 
indifference, for the purpose of  self- 
gratification and self-indulgence. Nay 
if we examine them a little more closely 
I think it will appear that they might 
be stated in nearly the same terms. If 
justice requires, as Thrasymachus says, 
that the weaker obey the stronger, it 
must be just also for the stronger to 
exact that obedience; and this brings us 
to Callicles’ position, that justice is the 
right of the stronger. There is no doubt 
the distinction that in Thrasymachus’ 
theory the stronger who has a right to 
our obedience is the constituted autho- 
rity of the state, whilst in Callicles’ the 
right resides in natural superiority: but 
this seems to be merely a different way 
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resemblance between their characters, the same insolence and 
intemperate violence being conspicuous in them both; the only 
difference being that Thrasymachus is the more perfect bully 
of the two. That this was in reality a marked feature of their 
character we have contemporary evidence, quoted by Aristotle, 
Rhet. 11. 23, p. 105. 26. Herodicus the physician is reported to 
have replied to some intemperate sally of Polus and Thrasyma- 
chus, “ Ah! you are always like your name;” the names of both 
being significant, and expressive of hot-headedness and ungovern- 
able temper. 

I must now return for a moment to Mr Grote’s famous 
chapter in order to consider his arguments in defence of this 
Sophist. It is there urged on his behalf that “ the theory itself, 
though incorrect and defective, is not so detestable” as has been 
represented ; that “it is the style and manner in which it is put 
forward” that makes it so offensive; that this offensiveness in 
the manner of stating it—viz. that it makes the just man ap- 
pear weak and silly, and presents “ injustice in all the prestige of 
triumph and dignity,’—as well as “the unnecessarily offensive 
accessories” with which it is brought out, that is, the brutality of 
demeanour attributed by Plato to the person who maintains it, 
are what chiefly prejudices us against the doctrine itself; and 
finally, it is inferred, that a practised “rhetor” like Thrasyma- 
chus, who had studied the principles of his art, and had learnt 
to consult and understood how to conciliate the common senti- 
ments of an audience, could never have propounded such a theory 
publicly. , 

With respect to the last point there can be little doubt that 
had Thrasymachus been addressing a public assembly of men 
unaccustomed to hear moral questions debated, and strongly 
biassed by education, association, and habit in favour of the opi- 
nions generally current about them in their society; or had he 
been writing a speech for a plaintiff or defendant in a civil 
action, where it was thought of the utmost importance to put 


of stating the same doctrine; for both 
theories are evidently founded upon the 
principle that man has a natural right 
to do what he pleases; all that he re- 
quires is power, which confers or carries 
with it that right. 

The sophistical opinion that justice 


is a mere convention and founded upon 
nothing but positive enactment was after- 
wards revived by Carneades the Aca- 
demic. ‘Jura sibi homines pro utilitate 
sanxisse, scilicet varia pro moribus—jus 
autem naturale esse nullum.” Cic. de 
Rep. Ill. 15. 24. 
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and keep the audience in a good humour with themselves and 
the speaker; he would not have ventured thus to fly in the 
face of public opinion. But this is not the case in Plato’s Repub- 
lic. He is there exhibited as stating his views to an audience 
capable of understanding him, not likely to be particularly 
shocked by any moral heresy, and whose prejudices, if they had 
any, it was in no way his interest to flatter. It does not at all 
follow because Thrasymachus in a philosophical discussion states 
unpalatable opinions broadly and decidedly, that he would do 
the same on occasions to him of much more importance, and 
before persons whom he knew he would offend by them. I must 
confess for my own part that I do not think we have any right 
to allow “inferences” derived from our own notions of what is 
probable or the reverse to weigh against positive statements of 
authors whom we profess to follow; and it certainly seems to me 
that we require some stronger evidence to induce us to believe 
that Plato has here been guilty of falsehood or exaggeration. 
Surely Plato’s word is at least as good authority for Thrasymachus 
having maintained such a doctrine as any mere inferences can be 
against it. 

Again with regard to the “unnecessary accessories” with 
which the theory is said to be surrounded and its offensiveness 
heightened, logically no doubt the brutality of manners with 
which Thrasymachus is depicted may be considered unnecessary, 
but dramatically, as Plato is sketching a character whilst he 
follows out an argument, these characteristics may be in the 
highest degree necessary. The question here is not whether the 
traits are necessary, but whether they are true: and so far as we 
have any contemporary evidence upon the point I have already 
shown that it is confirmatory of Plato’s delineation. 

With respect to the theory itself I think it needless to offer 
many remarks. It asserts in plain terms that might is right; 
and that a man is consulting his highest interests when he plun- 
ders his neighbours and gratifies his own passions. Can a man 
hold such opinions without allowing his practice to be in some 
degree influenced and his instructions coloured by them? and if 
they are so, does not this entitle us to pronounce him an immoral 
teacher!? And what conceivable reason can we suppose Plato to 


1 “Those who read attentively the will see that the substantive opinion 
discourses of Glaukon and Adeimantus, ascribed to Thrasymachus, apart from 
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have had for selecting Thrasymachus out of all those who held 
them (see Rep. 11.358 c) as the exponent of these opinions unless 
he really did at some time or other either in speech or writing 
maintain them? Whether these doctrines were put forth in his 
dissertations de Natura Rerum, on which as Cicero informs us, de 
Orat. 11. 32, § 128, he treated and wrote (disseruit et scripsit), 
like Prodicus and Protagoras, though the thing is probable 
enough in itself, cannot be ascertained from want of sufficient 
evidence. 

A contemptuous allusion to Thrasymachus and the fees which 
like the other professors of rhetoric he exacted for his instruc- 
tions occurs in a line of Ephippus, Athen. x1. 509 c, in which we 
have already (Vol. 11. p. 145) endeavoured to show that Meineke’s 
emendation, Bpvowvobpacvpaxeodnyixepuatory, ought to be adopted. 
Like Bryson and others he was ready to accept copper if he 
could not get silver or the smallest change when integral coins 
were not to be had. I do not at all suppose that Ephippus 
means to say that the fees which Thrasymachus received were 
really small, which from the high reputation he enjoyed was 
not likely to be the case, or in fact that he has any other mean- 
ing than to express his contempt for the Sophists, and their prac- 
tice of taking fees in general; however it appears from Juvenal, 
Sat. vir, 204,that Thrasymachus was one of those who had occasion 
“to repent of their empty and barren profession (vane sterilisque 
cathedrze) as his end proves”—an allusion which is explained by the 
Scholiast, we know not upon what authority, qui suspendio periit : 
it is certainly strange that a popular rhetorician contemporary 
with Protagoras and Gorgias, Hippias and Prodicus, should have 
been driven,-if the fact really were so, by want to commit suicide. 

A certain Thrasymachus appears, in an exclamation, in a 
fragment of Aristophanes’ Aaradeis, Dind. Fr. i. Meineke, Fr. xvi. 
Vol. 11. p. 1033. The passage is part of a dialogue between a 
respectable old fashioned father and a son who has been trained 
under the new system which is just coming into vogue at Athens, 
and who consequently employs in his ordinary conversation a 
number of new-fangled words which he has caught from the 
rhetoricians of the day. One of these is, according to Meineke’s 


the brutality with which he is made to | —much less against the Sophists gene- 
state it, does not even countenance the rally.” Grote, Hist. of Greece, vil. 
charge of immoral teaching against him 539. 
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emended reading, xadoxayaéeiv, upon which the old man breaks 
out into the exclamation, Oi’, 3d Gpacipaye, ris rovro trav ~vyyydpev 
tepOpevera; The Thrasymachus here mentioned was usually, and 
very naturally, taken to be the Chalcedonian Sophist ; but upon 
this Meineke puts a very decided negative, que interpretatio 
nullo pacto ferri potest ; though at the same time he supplies us 
neither with a reason for his decision nor with any other expla- 
nation. His reason is doubtless that he thinks Thrasymachus 
in 428, the year in which the Aaradcis appeared, could not have 
been known at Athens as a rhetorician. It is certainly improba- 
ble, but Iam not aware of any positive evidence against such a 
supposition. Protagoras taught at Athens before Gorgias’ first 
visit in 427 (Hipp. Mag. 282 p); and Thrasymachus was contem- 
porary with the earliest of the Sophists. The old Athenian in 
the Aaradcis had another son, whom he brought up on the old 
fashioned system of training the body and mind equally by 
music and gymnastics; the pair are contrasted in the play, and 
of course our sympathies are enlisted on behalf of the represen- 
tative of the earlier mode of education. From them the play 
seems popularly to have got the name of 6 cadper xo xaraniyar, 
under which it is described, Nub. 522. 

The singular epitaph engraved upon his tomb at Chalcedon 
is quoted by Athenzeus, x. 454 F, from “the book of epigrams 
of Neoptolemus the Parian.” 


- a ~ # a 3 
Tovvopa Onra, pa, Gdpa, cay, J, pv, adda, xi, ov, oar. 


Ilarpis Xadkndav- 9 S€ réxyn coin. 


Another Sophist and Rhetorician, somewhat later than Thra- 
symachus and contemporary with Isocrates but older (Busiris, 
§ 50), was Polycrates the Athenian, of whom little more is known 
than the names of some of his declamations. He practised, or 
wrote speeches for use, in the law-courts, as well as show 
speeches for his own glory or for his school. Dionysius, de Iseeo 
Jud. c. 20, classes him with Antiphon, Thrasymachus, Critias, 
and Zoilus, amongst the followers of Lysias and writers of the 
“exact” school, and composers of forensic speeches for real 
contests. In the latter he is pronounced “empty,” and in his 
declamatory compositions “affected and vulgar, and inelegant in 
the passages where grace is required.” In another place of the 
same author he is ranked with Antiphon, Theodorus, Iseeus, 
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Zoilus, and Anaximenes as a second-rate author who had pro- 
duced “ nothing very new or extraordinary.” 

The two most famous declamations of Polycrates—or at any 
rate those for which he took most credit to himself, Isocr. Bus. 
§ 4—were the xarnyopia Swxparovs, and the drodoyia Bovaipidos!, Isocr. 
l. ce. Quintil. m. 17. 4, m1. 1.11. Of the same kind was a “de- 
fence of Clytemnestra,” mentioned also by Quintilian. No doubt 
the reason assigned by him for this odd choice of themes is the 
true one, that Polycrates viz. selected them in order to display 
his ingenuity to greater advantage by maintaining a startling 
paradox, and triumphing over the difficulty of the subject—a 
motive which may have been not without its weight in deter- 
mining various modern critics and historians to similar attempts 
at rehabilitation. The “accusation of Socrates” was beyond all 
doubt a mere ézideéis : Diogenes Laertius, who in his life of So- 
crates, 11. 38, first tells us on the authority of Hermippus that it 
was the speech actually delivered on the trial, quotes afterwards 
from Favorinus a conclusive argument against its genuineness, 
that it “mentioned the restoration of the walls of Athens by 
Conon, which did not occur until six years after Socrates’ death;” 
so clumsy a forger was Polycrates. 

These two declamations called down upon him the animad- 
versions of Isocrates, who “perceiving that he prided himself 
most highly ” upon their composition, kindly undertook with the 
most friendly intentions, as he says, and the sincerest desire of 
doing him a service, “to endeavour to make it plain to him that 
he had deviated widely from the rules of propriety in both of 
them.” Bus. §§ 2, 3, 4. It is to this benevolent effort that we 
are indebted for Isocrates’ Busiris, in which he proposes to 
Polycrates and the public a model of a panegyric and apology of 





1 Busiris, whom Polycrates took for 
the theme of his apologetic panegyric, 
was a king of Egypt, son of Poseidon 
and Libya daughter of Epaphus and 
granddaughter of Zeus, Isocr. Bus. § 10, 
who, according to the common story, to 
relieve his country from a dearth of nine 
years’ duration under the direction of a 
soothsayer of Cyprus named Phrasius 
sacrificed annually to Zeus one of the 
strangers who visited Egypt, the pro- 


phet himself being offered as the first 
victim. Polycrates in his ‘apology,’ 
stated that he not only killed, but ate 
them, Bus. § 31; a topic, as Isocrates 
justly remarks, not particularly well 
suited to a panegyrical oration. The 
name of Busiris became proverbial for 
atrocious barbarity; whence Virg. Georg. 
Til, 4. 
Quis aut Eurysthea durum 
Aut illaudati nescit Busiridis aras. 
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this nature. “ And don’t be surprised,” he concludes with charac- 
teristic modesty and simplicity, “that one younger than your- 
self and in no way connected with you should so readily under- 
take to give you advice and instruction; for it seems to me that 
to advise upon such subjects is the oflice not of the oldest men 
nor of the most intimate friends, but of those who are best in- 
formed and willing to do such a service.” 

Spengel is of opinion that these philanthropic exhortations 
of Isocrates were not without their effect, and that Polycrates 
proceeded incontinently to panegyrize Helen, Agamemnon}, 
Thrasybulus? and other characters of undoubted respectability. 
The fact however that he wrote an encomium of Helen rests 
merely upon a conjecture of Spengel himself, who although he 
has conclusively proved, p. 73 sq. that the extant speech of 
that name is wrongly ascribed to Gorgias, has certainly not 
succeeded in demonstrating that Polycrates is the author, nor 
indeed that he ever wrote a speech at all upon that subject. 

We have already had occasion to mention (Vol. u. p. 158, 
not.) three other panegyrical declamations, érawo, of Polycrates 
* which are referred to 
by Aristotle, Rhet. 1. 24, p. 107. 32, and Menander the rheto- 
rician. His choice of these subjects appears to have been 
influenced by similar considerations to those which moved him 
according to Quintilian to undertake to write in accusation of 
Socrates and in defence of Busiris and Clytemnestra. There is 
however this important difference between the two classes of 


in praise of ‘mice,’ ‘ pots’ and ‘ counters, 


' Demetrius, wepi épunveias, § 120. 
ap. Speng. 

2 Arist. Rhet. 11. 24. p. 107. 14. 
The reference is made in illustration of 
the method of drawing a false inference 
éx cuvOécews, and is one example of a 
gawsuevos av\Noyiouds. The whole 
passage is no more than this: mddw 70 
Tlo\uxpdrovs els Opac’Bovdov, bre Tpid- 
KovTa Tupavvous KaTé\voev* cuvTlOnot ydp. 
A few words of Quintilian, 1. 6. 26, 
may perhaps aid us in solving this 
enigma. In explaining a system of 
classification similar to Aristotle’s cate- 
gories consisting of nine heads or ‘‘ ele- 
ments,” and their application to rhetoric, 
he illustrates ‘number’ by the following 


quotation, An Thrasybulo triginta pre- 
mia debeantur, qui tot tyrannos sus- 
tulerit? Spalding apparently with good 
reason understands this as a reference to 
the same argument which Aristotle cites 
from Polycrates. The panegyrist “adds 
together” ovvri@yoe all the tyrants and 
claims for his hero thirty rewards, as if 
he had destroyed thirty tyrannies and 
were entitled to the gratitude of his 
country for each; whereas in reality in 
destroying the thirty tyrants he had 
only put down one tyranny and could 
properly lay claim only to one reward. 
This is the opposite of the fallacy éx 
diacpécews, explained above under Theo- 


dectes. 
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subjects, that whereas by the display of his skill in the embel- 
lishment of an undignified subject he merely ran the risk of 
bringing contempt upon himself and incurring the charge of 
unseemly trifling, by the attempt to make the worse appear the 
better cause he aggravated the jealousy and hatred—and here I 
merely quote Isocrates—with which ‘philosophy’ was already 
regarded. Bus. § 49. 

Besides these works he is reported by Athenzeus on the 
authority of Aschrion a satirist of Samos to have composed “a 
licentious work ” under the title epi dgpodiciwv, with the object 
according to the same author of traducing the character of one 
Philzenis, who was in reality a person of exemplary modesty. 
The verses run thus: 


"Ey® Pidawwis, 4 ’reBiwros avOparas, 
evravéa yipa T@ paxp@ kexoivnyat. 
pH p, @ para vaita, tiv Gkpay Kaprrev 
xAetnv te moved Kai yédora Kal adn. 
ov yap pa Tov Zedy, ov pa Tovs Katw Kovpous, 
ovk qv és Gvdpas paydos ovdé Snpwdns- 
TloAvkparns S€ rhv yovnv "A@nvaios, 
Adywv Te matmadnpa Kal kak) yoooa, 
éypapev doo’ éypay’* éya yap ovk oida. 
Master Polycrates ’twas, that Sophist of Attic extraction, 
Who, with his logical chaff and a tongue much given to slander, 
Wrote all that nonsense about me: for I was as pure as a baby. 
Upon the whole from the extant notices we shall not be led 
I believe to form a very exalted opinion of Polycrates either as 
a moralist or a benefactor to his art or the literary public. 
Theodorus of Byzantium is the third rhetorician who, toge- 
ther with Tisias and Thrasymachus, is singled out by Aristotle 
from the mass as one of the most important contributors to the 
development of his art. The same persons with the addition 
of Gorgias are selected also by Plato, apparently as the most 
distinguished representatives of the masters of rhetoric. Phzedr. 
261c, 266 c, 269 p, 2714, 2734sq. His contributions so far 
as we know consisted principally in some additional technical 
subdivisions of the speech, similar to those of Licymnius and 
Evenus. These are enumerated by Plato in a passage of the 
Pheedrus, 266. They are “the niceties of the art,” ra cop a 
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ris téxyns, and the author expresses in substance the opinion of 
Aristotle (Rhet. init.) though with less gravity when he ironically 
wonders that men could take rhetoric, apart from logic or the 
art of reasoning, especially when made to consist in such trifles 
as these, for an art at all in any proper sense of the term. 
Theodorus added to the divisions already in use in the systems 
of rhetoric, such as mpooimiorv, Sinynots, paprupiat, Texunpia, eikdra, and 
so on, four new ones, rictwors, éximiotwots, édeyxos, aNd emekEeXeyxos, 
“confirmation, after-confirmation, refutation and after-refuta- 
tion,” with rules for the employment of the last two in accusa- 
tion and defence. How ziorwois and émimictwois were made to 
differ from rexpjpa and eixéra does not appear; and it is evident 
that the division was quite arbitrary and might have been 
carried on ad infinitum by the introduction of similar distinctions 
without difference. Aristotle likewise, Rhet. m1. 13, refers to 
the same and similar subdivisions by ‘ Theodorus and his school,’ 
instancing dujpynots, exidujpynots, mpoduyynots, édeyxos, and émekedeyxos, 
with the remark that it is absurd to invent technical distinctions 
and give names unless they correspond to real distinctions in 
kind. The same observation is applied also to Licymnius and 
his divisions, and has been before quoted in reference to him. 

Plato applies to him the epithet Acyodaidados!, “ tricker-out of 
speeches ” (Wright) ; which, as Cicero tells us, Brut. x11. 48, that 
Theodorus though meagre in his oratorical style—as compared 
even with Lysias—was refined and inventive in his technical 
writings, must refer as Spengel supposes, p. 99, rather to the 
number, variety, and skill of the rules which he drew up for the 
guidance of others in composition, than to any particular excel- 
lence of his own. Dionysius, de Iseeo Jud. c. 19, denies him 
even this merit: he says that he was “antiquated, inexact in his 
theoretical compositions, and did not bestow sufficient pains upon 
the speeches which he wrote for practical use.” It is possible 
however that the words ovx dxpi87 applied to his technical trea- 
tises may refer to the fault noticed by Aristotle in the passage 
above quoted. 

If we may adopt the reading of Aldus in Arist. Rhet. 1. 23, 


1 Quint. Inst. Orat. 1.1. 11. Theo- seems to have borrowed his remark, 
dorus Byzantius, ex iis et ipse quos Plato without taking the trouble to ascertain 
appellat NoyoSaiddAouvs. Cic. Orat. x1. by reference to the original that Plato 
39, a passage from which Quintilian applies the word to Theodorus alone. 


Vou. Il. December, 1856. 20 
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p. 105, 22, } mporépa Gcoddpov réxyyn—and I confess I can see no 
tolerable meaning in the received reading » rpérepov ©. r.—it will 
follow that Theodorus wrote at least two ‘arts’ of rhetoric. In 
the ‘former art’ here referred to he exemplified the rémos é« trav 
duaptnbevrwv, Which indeed formed the contents of the entire work. 
The example given by Aristotle is however not taken from Theo- 
dorus’ treatise, but from the Medea of Carcinus, whose plays, if 


this is a fair sample of them, must have abounded, like those of 


Theodectes, Agathon, and in a minor degree, Euripides, with 
skilfully contrived debates and rhetorical subtleties of all kinds. 
The ‘topic’ illustrated is “the method of employing mistakes in 
accusation and defence.” Medea’s accusers charge her with the 
murder of her children, “at any rate they are not to be found; 
for Medea made a mistake in sending away the children: she 
on the other hand defends herself on the ground that it was 
Jason and not her children that she would have put to death; for 
she would have made a mistake in omitting to do this if she had 
been guilty of the other.” In this example the use of the topic 
in defence is sufficiently obvious ; what use is made of it in accu- 
sation is not so easy to explain. It must be observed, that jjuapre 
yap } Myjdea epi tiv amocrodjy tov maidov is a remark of Aristotle 
himself, and seems to be meant for an explanation of the appli- 
cation of the principle. Medea’s accusers argued thus. You 
can’t produce your children, therefore you have made away with 
them. Now, says Aristotle, here was the mistake which the 
accusers turned to account ; Medea sent away her children, and so 
became responsible for the production of them; had she left them 
in the charge of Jason she might never have been asked about 
them at all. The objection to this explanation is that according 
to it the treatment of ‘mistakes’ in the accusation and defence 
will be different; for in the former it is Medea’s blunder which 
leads to the detection of the crime, whereas in the latter she 
argues herself that she could not have committed the crime be- 
cause the error of which she must then have been guilty would 
have been too gross and palpable. Still the topic of ra dyaprn- 
dévra may have been treated by Theodorus in all its bearings and 


applications, and Carcinus may have united in one case two dif- 
ferent modes of applying it; though it certainly shows if he did 
so that he had not profited to the full extent by the instructions 
of his rhetorical masters. As there is a real difficulty, of course 
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no help is to be derived from commentators and scholiasts: if 
we had Carcinus’ play before us the enigma would be at once 
solved}, 

Another reference to one of Theodorus’ treatises occurs in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 11. p. 132, 17. Amongst his rules and illus- 
trations of the various methods of giving piquancy and point to 
a discourse and fixing the attention of the audience, he explained 
the art of “taking people by surprise,” ra cawa déyew. “ This is 
effected when something unexpected, or, to use his own phrase 
not in accordance with one’s previous notions (i.e. of what was 
likely to be said) is introduced; as in humorous writings, when 
words are altered for the sake of a joke. The same effect is 
produced by ra mapi ypdupa oxoppata (i.e. jests made by the sub- 
stitution of one word for another, or by the change of one or 
more letters in a word, which is thereby made to convey a mean- 
ing totally unexpected by the hearer;) for they cheat one.” 
This kind of witticism is familiar to the readers of Aristophanes, 
under the name of the joke aap’ imdvoay, Or rapa mpoodoxiay ; and 
the Scholiast refers by way of illustration to the well-known 
one in that author, Vesp. 45, 6das @gwdos rijv Kepadijv Kddakos 
(changed zapa ypaypa from xdpaxos) gy. The example given by 
Aristotle himself is, écreye & €yov id moot yipebda, “ chilblains,” 
instead of 7é5:Aa, “ sandals:” Aristophanes has the same, Vesp. 
1167, xaxodaipav éya- datis eri ynpa xiuerAov ovdév AnYoua”. Another 
species of the cxappa rapa ypappa is the mapavoyacia or pun, which 
Theodorus, who appears to have been something of a wag, exem- 
plified by practice as well as precept; and an attempt of his in 





1 T subjoin Spengel’s explanation of 
the ‘topic,’ though I cannot see how it 
agrees with the example given by Aris- 
totle. He seems to understand ra dmap- 
7nOéra of crimes, and not mistakes; and 
says that ‘‘the accusation sets in the 
most unfavourable light any offences or 
crimes that might have been committed 
[it would have hardly been necessary to 
make a special topic of this; what does 
an accusation mean else ?], the defence 
attempts a refutation by showing what 
good had arisen out of them, or by ex- 
plaining the end which the accused had 


had in view in pursuing the line of con- 
duct which had led to them.” But this, 





besides being too obvious to require 
particular setting forth in a rhetorical 
treatise, is rather the way in which 
Careinus and Theodorus might have 
treated the subject, than the way in 
which Aristotle tells us they did treat 
it. 

2 As a modern example of the joke 
map’ vrévoay may be quoted Erskine’s 
formula of reply to all applications for 
subscriptions for charitable purposes. 
Sir, I beg to acknowledge the honour 
of the receipt of your letter, and to sub- 
scribe (here the reader had to turn over 
the page) myself your obedient servant 
&e. Rogers’ Table Talk. 
20—2 
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this kind not very easy to understand—or laugh at—is recorded 
by Aristotle, to whose commentators I must refer my readers for 
whatever amusement may be derived from the explanation. The 
exemplary gravity, not to say solemnity, with which the philoso- 
pher explains and criticises a series of worse than indifferent 
puns is one of the most amusing examples of the naiveté which 
characterises the great writers of ancient Greece, and like Mr 
Peter Magnus’ practice of signing himself ‘ Afternoon’ in hasty 
notes to intimate acquaintance, must have been “calculated to 
afford his friends the highest gratification.” 

But, laying aside the ill-timed levity into which we have been 
betrayed for a moment by the provoking simplicity of the Sta- 
girite, let us conclude our meagre notices of Theodorus by quot- 
ing his definition of the art of Rhetoric with Quintilian’s com- 
mentary thereupon. It is given by him, Inst. Orat. 1. 15, 16: 
and Spalding is no doubt right in supposing that the Byzantine 
rhetorician is here referred to, and not Theodorus of Gadara, 
whose name occurs with the addition of his birthplace, appa- 
rently for the sake of distinction, in § 21. His definition was, 
vis inveniendi et eloquendi cum ornatu credibilia in omni ora- 
tione; and Quintilian then proceeds to point out, what we have 
already sufficiently dwelt upon, the immoral practice to which 
such a theory of the object of the art would necessarily give rise 
when consistently followed out in practice. Sed cum eodem 
modo credibilia quo persuadibilia etiam non orator inveniat, ad- 
jiciendo in omni oratione magis quam superiores (who defined it 
simply vis persuadendi, or inveniendi quid sit in oratione persua- 
dibile) concedit scelera quoque perstiadentibus pulcherrime rei 
nomen!. 

E. M. Cope. 


1 The Theodorus mentioned by Lon- _ of passion where none is called for—das 
ginus, de Subl. c. 3, as the inventur of héchste Pathos in der unrechten Stelle, 
the technical term rapévOupcos, to express as Lessing interprets it, Laocoon § xXIx. 
that kind of bombast or counterfeit sub- —is supposed by his commentator 
lime which consists in the exaggeration Weiske to be the Sophist of Byzan- 
of sentiment or pathos, or in a display _ tium. 
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On the Style and Character of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 


Tue fate of any controverted topic in history or theology is 
like the vibration of a pendulum. It isa constant alternation 
between the one extreme and the other; and so far from being 
set at rest by any renewed attempt of critics, it seems only to be 
driven to the opposite side, there to remain for a moment, till it 
swings back again with equal force to its original position. Yet 
those who watch its motion narrowly will see that its are is each 
time shorter than before, and that in spite of the impulse given 
to it by perverted ingenuity, it is being brought gradually to a 
position of equilibrium, under the gravitation of common sense. 
This is an obvious, and probably a trite, comparison; but it is 
worthy the attention of those who see in the shoals of treatises 
and articles on minute critical subjects with which the modern 
press teems, only the multiplying of books without any cor- 
responding increase of knowledge. 

The date of the Epistle to the Galatians is a case in point. 
The earliest critic, whose opinion is recorded, considered this 
the first of St Paul’s Epistles!. Some modern Theologians have 


1 Tertullian (adv. Mare. Vv. c. 2) and — found no direct evidence leading to the 
Epiphanius (Heres. xlii.) agree in plac- _ date of this Epistle, and therefore felt at 
ing the Galatians first in Marcion’s ca- _ liberty to assign a special prominence to 
non. Now Marcion lived nearer to the _ it, as appearing more than any other to 
time of the Apostle than any other favour that opposition between the old 
writer whose opinion is known. Hewas and the new dispensation, between St 
moreover not unfavourably situated as Paul and the Apostles of the circum- 
a native of Pontus, for ascertaining the cision, which was the key-stone of his 
truth with regard to an Epistle first | system. Indeed the words of Tertullian 
circulated among the Galatian Churches. | seem to imply, if I mistake not, that he 
Lastly, he was no mean critic, where placed the Galatians first on doctrinal 
his doctrinal prejudices did not interfere. not on chronological grounds. “‘ Prin- 
But a distance of sixty or seventy years _ cipalem adversus Judaismum Epistolam 
is more than enough to obliterate the nos quoque confitemur que Galatas do- 
memory of so minute and comparatively cet,” (1. ¢.). It is worth noticing that the 
unimportant a fact. Besides, this was four Epistles which Marcion placed first 
just a case where his anti-Judaic views in his canon, (Galatians, 1, 2 Corin- 
would carry him away. He probably — thians, Romans) are the only four which 
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placed it the last. And meanwhile it has been made to occupy 
almost every intermediate position between these extremes. 
Latterly the question seems to be arriving more nearly at a solu- 
tion, and if the prevailing view is not, as I believe it is not, the cor- 
rect one, still it cannot be called very extravagant or very wrong. 

The definite result which is sought to be attained in this 
article, is the establishment of the date of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Yet I have ventured to give it a more general title, 
because the date is rather the pivot on which the investigation 
turns, than the main object or purpose of the investigation. 
There is very little direct evidence bearing on the subject— 
nothing more than one or two scattered notices, somewhat vague 
in themselves, and leading only to approximate results, Conse- 
quently the burden of the proof rests on the examination of 
St Paul's style, and of the lines of thought and feeling which 
may be traced in the Epistle. Thus our main object will be to 
investigate the character of the letter to the Galatians from this 
point of view, and so to place it in its proper position in relation 
to the other Epistles of the same Apostle. 

But before entering upon this wider field, it will be necessary, 
for the sake of completeness, to give a summary of the direct 
evidence, such as it is, bearing on this question. And this I shall 
do, as briefly as possible, inasmuch as I shall for the most part 
be occupying ground, which has been often travelled over before. 
There seem then to be but two historical notices in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, which are of much value towards determining 
its date. 

First. St Paul mentions two journeys to Jerusalem after his 
conversion (Gal. i. 18; ii. 1). The second of these is probably 
the same with the third recorded in the Acts (xv. 4 sqq.) on the 
occasion of which the Apostolic Council was held. There are, 
doubtless, some difficulties attending this view, the most formi- 
dable being the silence of the Apostle as to the second visit of 
the Acts (xi. 30; xii. 25)!, and his omission of any mention of 


Baur, his modern representative as objection; (1) This second visit had no 
to the relation between St Paul and bearing whatever on the question of 
the other Apostles, will allow to be which St Paul is treating in Gal. i, ii. It 
genuine. is not St Paul’s purpose there to give a 

1 The following considerations seem complete list of his journeys to Jerusa- 


materially to impair the force of this lem, but only of his conferences with the 
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the apostolic decree!. 


But these difficulties are far from in- 


superable, while, on the other hand, it is almost impossible to 


identify the second visit of the Galatians with any other than 
the third of the Acts; and even if this were not so, still the 
strong features of resemblance between the two would naturally 


Apostles of the circumcision on the sub- 
ject of the relation between the Jewish 
and Gentile Churches, and the Law and 
Gospel generally. (2) His object on that 
occasion, as related in the Acts (xi. 29), 
was simply to carry alms to the Church 
at Jerusalem; and we are there told 
that Paul and Barnabas returned as soon 
as they had fulfilled their ministration 
(wAnpwoartes Thy Siaxoviay, Acts xii. 25). 
His stay was therefore probably very 
short. We need not presume from the 
order of the narrative, Acts xi. 2g—xii. 
25, that the events related in the twelfth 
chapter occurred while St Paul was at 
Jerusalem. The mention of Juda (xi. 
29, 30) suggested, by way of parenthesis, 
the narrative (xii. 1—24) of what took 
place almost contemporaneously (kar’ 
éxeivov 5é tov Kkatpiv). The 
then returns (xii. 25) to the subject of 
St Paul's (3) Even if it were 
probable that St Paul contemplated 


historian 
visit. 


holding conferences with the Jewish 
Christians, the distressed condition of 
the church at that time would have in- 
terfered with any such design: and in- 
deed any lengthened stay might even 
have endangered his personal safety. 
He probably, therefore, saluted the 
Church (as Acts xviii. 22), placed the 
alms in’the hands of trustworthy persons, 
made arrangements for taking John 
Mark with him, and departed at once. 
Indeed a hint is given in the narrative 
of the Acts (xii. 17), that the chief of 
the Apostles of the circumcision, St 
Peter, had fled elsewhere for refuge; a 
fact which is sufficiently significant as to 
the state of the Church at Jerusalem. 
(4) St Paul has not only omitted, in the 
Galatians, to mention his second visit 
to Jerusalem, but also his fourth (Acts 


xviii. 22). Now the second visit took 
place thirteen or fourteen years before 
this Epistle was written, and the fourth 
The 


omission of the latter, therefore, is more 


only three or four years before. 


remarkable than that of the former. But 
in fact St Paul’s silence as to both these 
visits points to the true solution of the 
difficulty, viz. that he selected for men- 
tion those facts only which had any 
bearing on his immediate subject. 

1 It may be a question whether the 
Galatians were, or were not already in 
possession of the apostolic decree. From 
the narrative of the Acts it seems highly 
probable that they were (xvi. 4—6). 
But however this may be, there are 
positive reasons why St Paul should 
For 


(1) The Judaizing teachers had been 


have omitted to mention it here. 


unduly exalted in the Galatian Churches 
at the expense of his apostolic authority, 
and he would have seemed to sanction 
this course by appealing to the decree of 
a council held at Jerusalem on a point 
on which his decision, as an Apostle, was 
final. This argument is insisted on 
with good reason by Thiersch (Kirche 
im Apost. Zeit. s. 130). (2) The apo- 
stolic decree did not in fact meet the case 
of the Galatian Churches. The decree 
was framed to relieve the Gentile Chris- 
tians from the pressure of the Jewish 
Christians. It said, ‘‘Concede so much, 
and we will protect you from any further 
exactions.” But the Galatian Christians 
asked for no such relief. 
willing recipients of Judaic rites, and 


They were 


St Paul’s object was not to shew them 
that they need not submit to these bur- 
dens if they did not like, but that they 
were wrong and sinful in submitting to 
them. 
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lead us to recognise in them only different accounts of the same 
event. Now the chronology of the Acts fixes the date of this 
journey at a.p. 51. The Epistle moreover alludes to a visit of 
St Peter to Antioch, in a manner which seems to imply that it 
took place soon after this conference at Jerusalem. If so, it 
must have occurred during St Paul’s stay at Antioch, recorded 
Acts (xv. 30—35). Therefore the Epistle to the Galatians was 
not written before that date, i.e. not before late in the 
year 51. 

Secondly. There seems to be an allusion in this Epistle to 
two separate visits of St Paul to Galatia. The allusion is not 
very distinct, and many have been unable to see it at all. Yet 
this view is perhaps more in accordance with the strictly gram- 
matical interpretation of the passage’, and assists in the under- 
standing of the context. The words referred to are these: oidare 
6€ Gre 80 dobeveray tis capkos ednyyehioauny ipiv ro mpdTepor, kal...«s 
dyyedov Gcod edeEacbe pe, ws Xpictov "Incotv. Tis odv 6 paxapicpos bpar; 
.--€xOpos ipav yéyova adnbevor iyiv; (Gal. iv. 13—16). It is argued, 
I think with fairness, that 15 mpérepov here implies a subsequent 
occasion when he preached the Gospel among them, and that it 
is to this he refers, when he speaks of incurring their enmity by 
telling them the truth. There is a contrast between his recep- 
tion on the two occasions. Now the visit to Lycaonia, related 
Acts xiv. 6, cannot, without hazard, be construed into a visit to 
Galatia, for many reasons. It remains then that the two Galatian 
visits of the Epistle, must be those recorded Acts xvi. 6, and xviii. 
23. Thus the Epistle must have been written subsequently to 
the latter of these, which we ascertain from the Acts to have 
taken place about a. p, 54. 

These considerations however, even if they are thought satis- 
factory, only establish the earliest possible date of the Epistle. 


1 Tt is not sufficient to meet the another point of time (see Joh. vi. 62, 
grammatical argument from the article ro vii. 50, v.L, 1 Tim. i. 1 3), whether ro 
mporepov by saying that ro rpérepov does _ viv (= formerly) or 76 dedrepov (=on the 
not always mean ‘on the former occasion’ former occasion). In other words, it is 
in such sense as to imply that the event always emphatical. And it is because 
was repeated. This may be so, but on no adequate explanation can be given 
the other hand 76 mpérepov does not mean _here of the emphasis without assuming 
simply ‘some time ago.’ 70 mpérepoy two visits to Galatia, that we are driven 
is never used, at least in the Greek Tes- _ to this assumption. 
tament, except with distinct reference to 
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We are still left in uncertainty as to the actual time when it was 
written. Have we sufficient data to ascertain this? 

In the opening of the letter, immediately after the salutation, 
St Paul bursts out in an indignant remonstrance with his Galatian 
converts for their fickleness and love of novelty. ‘I marvel that 
ye are so fast changing from Him that called you unto another 
Gospel’ (i. 6). I have endeavoured in this translation to give 
as far as possible the same degree of ambiguity which we find in 
the original @avpagw dri otra rayéws peratibeobe. The English ver- 
sion, overlooking the force of the present tense, and then as a 
natural consequence assigning a more definite meaning to otro 
raxéws, translates it ‘that ye are so soon removed.’ This is the 
turn which most critics seem to have given to the passage, and 
on it they found an argument. ‘To what point of time,” it is 
asked, “does St Paul refer in the words ‘so soon’? Evidently 
to his second and last visit to Galatia—‘so soon after I left 
you.’ Now St Paul paid his second visit to the Galatian Churches 
immediately before his three years’ sojourn at Ephesus (from .p. 
54—57). Thus the letter must have been written soon after 
this—at all events during his stay at Ephesus, and before the 
two Epistles to the Corinthians.” 

And some have found a confirmation of this date in St Paul’s 
words, 1 Cor. xvi. 1, ‘ Concerning the collection for the saints, as 
I gave order to the churches of Galatia, even so do ye,’ This 
command, it is said, was in all probability communicated orally 
by the messenger, who carried the Galatian Epistle; and there- 
fore the letter must have been despatched before the First to 
the Corinthians was written. 

No one, I suppose, would lay much stress on the argument 
last mentioned, except as a confirmation of results established 
independently. And consequently I shall pass it over for the 
present, as I shall have occasion to revert to it again, when I 
hope to give a different, and I trust at least as reasonable an 
account of this allusion to the collection of alms in the Galatian 
Churches. 

According to this view then the letter must have been written 
‘soon’ after St Paul’s second visit to Galatia, which took place 
A.D. 54. But here a difficulty occurs, We cannot fail to ob- 
serve the strong similarity between this Epistle, and the one to 
the Romans written a.p. 58. Hence there is a grave reason for 
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placing it as near as possible to this latter date. Thus we are 
drawn in different directions by two opposite forces—the ex- 
pression ovrw raxéws in the Epistle attracting us towards the 
earlier, its resemblance to the Romans towards the later date; 
and we have to find the resultant. 

The most uncompromising advocates of oft raxyéws, such as 
Wieseler, entirely overlook the strong similarity between the two 
Epistles, and are satisfied with fixing the date of the Galatians 
at a.p. 54 or 55, Others (and this is the prevailing view recently 
adopted by Mr Alford) consider that conflicting claims are ad- 
justed by assigning it to the close of St Paul’s stay at Ephesus 
A.D. 57, thus bringing it within a year or so of the Epistle 
to the Romans; but they will go no further. Both the one and 
the other interpose the two Epistles to Corinth. 

Both these views seem to me to be open to grave objections. 
The former, by separating the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans by an interval of four years, is guilty of a glaring dis- 
regard of style and matter. The latter, while recognising the 
claims of style and matter, yet fails to assign to them their due 
weight; and equally bent with the former on defining the sense of 
ovTw tayéws, yet suffers a period of three years to elapse, while it 
strenuously objects to allowing an additional few months. The 
gain of extending the period by a few months is obvious, inas- 
much as it would bring the Epistle to the Galatians in closer 
chronological relation to the Epistle to the Romans. 

But after all, the dilemma is perhaps a fictitious one, arising 
from a mistaken attempt to define and restrict odrw tayéws. The 
words ‘ye are so fast changing’ may, it is true, mean ‘so soon 
after I was among you,’ or even ‘so soon after ye were converted.’ 
In the former case there would be an interval of less than four 
years, in the latter of seven years between this and the writing 
of the Epistle to the Romans, i.e. of about 34 and 6} years 
respectively between this and the date which it is proposed here 
to assign to the Galatian Epistle. Is this period too long to be 
designated by the phrase ‘so soon,’ considering the momentous 
nature of the change? At all events, why should so much stress 
be laid on the difference of halfa year at most? Ifthree years, or 
even six (as others suppose) are consistent with the expression ‘so 
soon,’ surely there is no sufficient reason for demurring at ex- 
tending the period to 34 or 6} years. 
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But there is yet another sense which otrw rayéws peratiberde 


will bear equally well (considering the tense, perhaps even 
“better) ‘ye are so fast, so rapidly changing;’ thus making the 
starting point in rayéws not the conversion of the Galatians, nor 
the last visit of the Apostle, but the commencement of the 
change itself, the interference of the Judaizing teachers. But 
whichever be the right interpretation, the words are too in- 
definite to cause any embarrassment, should we find occasion to 
place the date of the Epistle as late as the beginning of the 
year 58. 

Now St Paul's Epistles, exclusive of the Galatians, may be 
divided chronologically into four classes 





which correspond to 

four distinct epochs in the Apostle’s life. 

1p . (Second Apostoli 

(1) 1, 2 Thessalonians, a.p. 52, 53, a 
| Journey. 

(2) 1,2 Corinthians,) (Third Apostolic 


j A.D, o7, 58. | 


Romans, Journey. 


: Philippi: ‘olossians.) 
(8) On gy crane » A.D. 61, 62. Roman Captivity. 
Ephesians, Philemon, } 


(4) 1, 2 Timothy, Titus, a.n. 67,68? After the Release. 


This fourfold division is with but few exceptions acquiesced 
in by those, who pay proper attention to the style and matter of 
the Epistles ; though by disregarding these, it would be possible to 
arrange them in many different ways, without contradicting the 
direct evidence. For instance, we may fit the historical notices 
in the Pastoral Epistles into the period of St Paul’s life coinci- 
dent with the history of the Acts, and by this arrangement get 
rid of the necessity of assuming his liberation from the Roman 
imprisonment, and his second captivity. But this advantage is 
purchased at a great cost. For the Pastoral Epistles, at the 
same time that they have a general resemblance to the other 
letters of St Paul, are yet in many respects so unlike them in 
style and diction, while they bear a strong similarity to each 
other, that this reason alone would compel us to place them 
together, and assign them to a distinct period of the Apostle’s 
life. 

It is now pretty generally agreed that the Epistle to the 
Galatians belongs to the second of these classes—that which 
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‘comprises the two to the Corinthians, and the Epistle to the 
Romans. So far the views combated above, and that main- 
tained in this Article, run parallel But here the divergence — 
begins. While they place it before the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and separated from it by a greater or less interval, 
it seems to me for many reasons preferable to arrange it after 
the Second; so that the chronological order will be, 1 Corin- 
thians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Romans. This view has been 
stated hesitatingly by De Wette, and advocated with more con- 
fidence by Messrs Conybeare and Howson!, while the vast 
majority of later critics, including Prof. Jowett and Mr Alford, 
declare against it. Yet I cannot help thinking, that if the 
arguments in its favour had been drawn out in extenso, they would 
have commanded a more general assent. 

But before attempting to do this, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say a few words on the general tenour of St Paul’s Epistles. 

As there is a chronological sequence in these four classes of 
St Paul’s Epistles, so also I think we may trace in them a corre- 
sponding sequence of doctrine. There is a gradual expansion 
of Christian truth, a constant ascending from high to higher, in 
some sense a going on unto perfection. We have in them four 
successive links of the chain which binds earth to heaven. In 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, the Apostle’s theme is the 
resurrection and the judgment; in the Corinthians, Galatians and 
Romans, it is the scheme of man’s redemption; in the Epistles 
of the Roman captivity, the doctrine of the Person of Christ; in 
the pastoral letters, the establishment and discipline of the Chris- 
tian Church. Thus we have first the awakening of the sinner’s 
conscience by setting forth the responsibility of his actions, and 
the final reckoning between God and man. Here it is Christ the 
Judge. Next, we have the means of healing the wounds thus 
inflicted on the conscience; we are told of the ransom of Christ’s 
death, of the liberty of the Gospel, of our Justification by 
Faith, of the death to sin and the life in Christ. Here it is 
Christ the Redeemer. Thirdly, from the relation between Christ 
and the believer we pass to the relation between Christ and 
God, and the veil is for a moment withdrawn, and we are per- 


1 Grotius is generally quoted as an to the Epistle, that he considers it must 
authority in favour of this view, but he have been written at a time not far dis- 
merely says, at least in his introduction tant from the Epistle to the Romans. 
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mitted to gaze on the holiest mysteries. Here it is Christ the 
Word. And lastly of all, as his dying bequest to his sons in the 
faith, when he was now ready to be offered, and his departure 
was at hand, the Apostle left yet another volume containing 
directions for the preservation in all their integrity and to all 
time of those precious truths, for which he had lived and for 
which he was soon to die. Here it is the Church of Christ. 

I have no intention of stopping here to inquire to what 
causes, speaking as men, we may refer this fact. It is sufficient for 
my present purpose to treat it simply as a fact. For it is one 
which is perhaps equally significant, and equally explicable, 
whether we take very high or very low views of inspiration, 
and its bearing on the present question will not be materially 
altered, as we adopt the one or the other. Nor again is it 
meant to imply that these characteristic differences in the four 
classes of St Paul’s Epistles are carried out in minute detail, or 
that the subject-matter of each is kept quite distinct from the 
other. This was perhaps not to be expected; perhaps it was 
not possible. It is certainly not the case. They are only the 
predominant features. They stand out in relief only by compa- 
rison; but in this way they are perhaps sufliciently marked, 

Now, let us suppose for a moment that the Epistle to the 
Galatians occupies the position, which I hope to shew there is 
tolerable evidence for assigning to it. Let us suppose, that is, 
that it stands after and not before the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. I think it will be seen that this position renders the 
sequence, which I had just been considering, more gradual and 
regular, and is therefore in some degree more appropriate. This 
is not brought forward as an argument, for it is too vague in its 
bearing, and, as some will say, looks too like an accident, to de- 
serve the name. At least it was an afterthought, and in no way 
led to the view here taken of the date. Let it then be taken as 
a suggestion, in case this date is established independently. The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians then follows on the Two to the 
Thessalonians. Now Mr Jowett has remarked that ‘in the dif- 
ference between the First and Second Epistles themselves, we 
find a link of transition between the Thessalonians and the later 
writings of the Apostle.’ I have no concern here with Mr 
Jowett’s explanation of this fact, or his inferences from it: but 


4 Val. £..p. 22. 
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he seems to be right in saying that in the more extended view of 
the resurrection and judgment, presented in the Second of Thes- 
salonians, there is a preparation for the doctrines inculcated in 
those Epistles which follow. But if it is true that the Second of 
Thessalonians points forward to the later Epistles, it may be said 
with even more truth that the First of Corinthians directs us 
back to the Thessalonians. There is no Epistle of St Paul (with 
the exception of those to the Thessalonians) which refers so 
often and so largely to the resurrection and the judgment. He 
dwells on this subject in his opening expression of joy ‘that the 
Corinthians should be waiting for the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who shall also confirm them unto the end, that they 
may be blameless in the day of the Lord Jesus Christ’ (i. 8); in 
his reproof of the fallibility of human judgment, ‘ Therefore 
judge nothing before the time until the Lord come, who will 
both bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the heart’ (iv. 5, so ind dvOpemivns 
jpépas, verse 3); in giving directions for the punishment of the 
offender, ‘That the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus’ 
(v. 5); in condemning the litigious spirit of the Corinthians, 
‘Know ye not that ye shall judge angels?’ (vi. 3); in reeommend- 
ing them to disengage themselves from earthly ties, ‘The time is 
short...the fashion of this world passeth away’ (vii. 29); in the 
similitude of the race, ‘ They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
but we an incorruptible’ (ix. 25); in condemning the profanation 
of the Eucharistic feast, ‘ We are chastened of the Lord that we 
may not be condemned of the world’ (xi. 32); in commending 
charity above all spiritual gifts, ‘When that which is perfect is 
come, then that which is in part shall be done away;...now I know 
in part, but then I shall know even as I am known’ (xiv. 10, 12); 
and lastly of all, in a complete exposition of the doctrine itself 
which occupies the whole of the fifteenth chapter, no inconsider- 
able portion of the whole Epistle. From first to last the Apo- 
stle’s watchword is ever the same—Maran Arua, ‘the Lord will 
come’ (xvi. 22), 

Thus the First Epistle to the Corinthians catches up and 


prolongs the note struck in the Thessalonians. The one fits 
on to the other so exactly that it seems something like vio- 
lence to separate them, as we should do by interposing the 
Epistle to the Galatians. But place the letter to the Galatians 
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after the letters to Corinth, and all runs smoothly. The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians links on the second class of St Paul’s 
Epistles to the first. Christian liberty and Christian forbear- 
ance—the theme of the First Epistle to Corinth; the imitation 
of Christ and the life in Him—the theme of the Second Epistle 
to the same church; justification by faith and the free grace of 
God—the theme of the Galatian Epistle; are all gathered to- 
gether, arranged, and systematized in the Epistle to the Romans, 
which thus presents a comprehensive view of the relation of the 
Christian to Christ, and of the scheme of redemption, and forms 
a fit introduction to those higher mysteries opened out in the 
Epistles of the Roman captivity. In these latter Epistles Christ 
is set forth as the Word, whether as ‘He who was from the be- 
ginning in the form of God,’ as in the Philippians (ii. 5); or as 
‘the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature,’ 
‘in whom dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily,’ as in 
the Colossians (i. 15; ii. 9); or as He who is ‘set far above all 
principality and power and might and dominion, and every name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come,’ as in the Ephesians (i, 21). And thus we are prepared by 
the Epistles of the Captivity, in those glimpses which are given 
us of Christ dwelling in the glory of the Father, for that still 
fuller development of the doctrine of Christ the Word, which 
forms the special teaching of St John—the highest knowledge to 
which we may attain until the end of all things, when we shall 
know even as we are known. 

After saying thus much on the doctrinal sequence to be 
traced in the Epistles of St Paul, it will be necessary, as an intro- 
duction to the examination of the particular character and scope 
of this Epistle, to give a brief sketch of St Paul’s history from 
the close of his three years’ sojourn at Ephesus to his subsequent 
visit to Corinth, i.e. of the period of about a year, during which 
the Epistles to the Corinthians and Romans were certainly, and 
that to the Galatians probably, written. 

Our information is derived from two sources. We have the 
narrative of St Luke, more or less detailed, and we have St Paul’s 
own letters containing only scanty notices, it is true, of external 
incidents, but affording a full insight into the workings of his 
mind. If we had only the account of the sacred historian, we 
should see no special significance in this epoch of the Apostle’s 
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life. His labours seem less severe, his persecutions less danger- 
ous, his prospects more cheering than at many other stages of 
the narrative. It is only when we read the Apostle’s own letters, 
where he lays before us the record of his inmost feelings—his 
disappointments, his anxieties, his loneliness, his anguish, his 
almost despair—that we recognise in the incidents of these few 
months the most important crisis of his Apostolic life; a fiery 
trial, which would have consumed one weaker than St Paul, but 
from which he came forth refined and purified and strengthened. 
We must infuse the Spirit of the Epistles into the incidents of 
the Acts before we can understand their real significance. 

His long sojourn at Ephesus was now drawing to a close. 
His labours there had been crowned with no ordinary success. 
‘The word of God prevailed and grew mightily.’ So we read in 
the historian’s narrative. He says nothing of persecutions. But 
we must draw no hasty conclusions from this silence. For the 
same historian records how the Apostle, in his farewell to the 
Ephesian elders a year later, speaking of his labours among 
them, reminded them of his ‘many tears and temptations, which 
befel him by the lying in wait of the Jews’ (xx. 19). In his own 
Epistles, St Paul speaks in stronger language of the persecutions 
of this time. He compares his sufferings to those of the con- 
demned slave, thrown to the beasts in the amphitheatre, and 
struggling for life and death—angels and men witnessing the 
spectacle (1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 32). The Apostles, he says, were 
made as the filth of the world, as the offscouring of all things 
(iv. 13). ; 

It was now the spring of the year fifty-seven, and he con- 
templated leaving Ephesus after Whitsuntide. Friends had ar- 
rived from Corinth and drawn a fearful picture of the feuds and 
irregularities that prevailed there. He at once despatched a 
letter to. the Corinthians, reprobating their dissensions and ex- 
horting them to acquit themselves of guilt by the punishment of 
a flagrant offender. But he was not satisfied with merely writing: 
he sent also trusty messengers, who might smoothe difficulties, by 
explaining by word of mouth much that was necessarily omitted 
in the letter. Titus was one of these: and he awaited his return 
in great anxiety, as he had misgivings of the reception of his 
letter at Corinth. And now a tumult broke out at Ephesus. 
The opposition to the Gospel came to a head. His companions 
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were seized and violently hurried before the people. He himself 
was with difficulty persuaded to shelter himself by concealment 
till the storm was over. The storm passed, but the sky was still 
lowering. It was evident that his presence at Ephesus could now 
be of little use, and might only exasperate the enemies of the 
Gospel’. Besides the time was near, perhaps had already ar- 
rived, when he had intended, under any circumstances, to turn 
his steps westward. So he left Ephesus. But Titus had not yet 
come, and his anxiety for the Church at Corinth pressed heavily 
upon him. He hastened to Troas, hoping to meet Titus there. 
‘A door was opened’ to him at Troas. But Titus came not. He 
was oppressed at once with a sense of loneliness, and an ever- 
growing anxiety for the Corinthian Church. He could no longer 
bear the suspense. He left Troas and crossed over to Mace- 
donia. Still Titus came not. Still the agony of suspense, the 
sense of loneliness remained. Time only increased his suffering. 
Every day brought fresh troubles; gloomy tidings poured in from 
all sides; church after church added to his anxiety. Nor had 
persecution ceased. The marks of violence imprinted on his 
body about this time remained long after—perhaps never left 
him. Probably too his constitutional complaint visited him once 
more—the thorn in the flesh to which he alludes in his letter to 
the Corinthians—the weakness which years before had detained 
him in Galatia. He seemed to be spared no suffering either ot 
body or mind. There were fightings without and fears within. 
At length Titus arrived. This was the first gleam of sunshine. 
The tidings from Corinth were far more cheerful than he had 
hoped. His mind was relieved. He wrote off at once to the 
Corinthians, expressing his joy at their penitence, and recom- 
mending mercy towards the offender. The crisis was now over. 
He breathed freely once more. . From this time his troubles seem 
gradually to have abated. A single verse in the sacred historian 
conveys all we know beyond this point of his sojourn in Mace- 
donia. ‘He went over those parts,’ we are told, ‘and exhorted 
the people in many words’ (Acts xx. 2). From thence he visited 
Greece, where he remained three months. These are almost all 
the particulars related of his movements at this period. Of per- 
secutions and sufferings we read nothing: and so far we are left 


1 In this summary of St Paul’s his- and there to explain motives and to 
tory at this period I have ventured here _ interpret obscurities. 
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in the dark. But when we contrast the more tranquil tone of 
the Roman Epistle, written during his stay at Corinth, with the 
tumultuous conflict of feeling which bursts out in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, we can scarcely avoid the inference, 
that the severity of his trials had abated in the interval, and 
that he was at length enjoying a season of comparative repose. 
It was some time during this interval, that the Epistle to the 
Galatians was probably written. 

Even in one far less sensible to impression than St Paul, we 
should have expected to find no indistinct traces of the conflict 
in which he had been engaged. Such traces are unmistakeably 
stamped on all his acknowledged letters of this period—traces 
more or less deep as the conflict raged or abated. In the Two Epi- 
stles to the Corinthians, and in the Epistle to the Romans, though 
in a less degree, we have an unwonted tension of feeling, and a 
fiery energy of expression, which forms an instructive contrast 
with the less abrupt and comparatively tranquil character of the 
Epistles which precede, and those which follow them chronologi- 
cally—of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and those of the 
Roman captivity alike. And it is because we find these same 
features in the Epistle to the Galatians, that we conclude it to 
have been written at the same period, and under the influence 
of the same circumstances. As this was the epoch of St Paul’s 
greatest mental struggle, so was it also, perhaps as a natural 
consequence, the epoch of his greatest epistolary activity. 
His letters from first to last probably cover a space of not less 
than fifteen years; yet four of the longest of these, forming 
together no less than two-thirds ‘of the whole volume, were 
written within the short space of a year. Owing to their greater 
length in proportion to the rest, it is probably from these Epis- 
tles that we get our general impression of St Paul’s style; yet 
their style is in some sense an exceptional one, called forth by 
peculiar circumstances, just as at a late period the style of the 
Pastoral Epistles is also exceptional though in a different way. 
The normal style of the Apostle is rather to be sought for in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, and those of the Roman captivity. 

Those whose attention has not been directed to the subject 
may perhaps be disposed to treat any attempt to discriminate 
the different styles of St Paul, as a wild dream; yet the facts 
are striking and palpable, and will, I think, need but little com- 
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ment. Before proceeding however to a general investigation of 
these facts, I will take a single passage from the Galatians, and 
examine it with a view to discovering its points of contact with 
the known Epistles of this period—i.e. the Romans, and 1, 2 
Corinthians. The passage was not chosen quite at random; 
indeed some salient features are absolutely requisite, where a 
passage is to serve as a test; but I have no reason to think that 
if any other portion of the Epistle of the same length were 
chosen, the result would be essentially different. 
Gal. v. 9—15. uxpa {ipn drov rd hipapa Cupoi. 


> e -~ ” , ~ 
eis buas ev Kupio, Gre oddév GAXo dporncere’ 6 8€ rapdooav ipas Bacrace 


10 €y@ mémoba 


‘ - CJ * 3 ‘ 
TO Kpipa, Gotis av 7. 11 eyo de, ddedgol, ci mepiropny ert Knpiooe, ti Ere 
, " a m 
Stwdkopat; dpa karnpyntat rd oxavdadov Tov oravpod. 12 OeAov Kai doKd- 
Worrat of avacrarovyres ipas. 
fe 
poi 


Sovdevere GAAnAos. 14 6 yap mas vdpos ev Evi Aéy@ mAnpodrat, ev TO, ayarry- 


13 “Ypeis yap ém édevOepia exAnOnre, aded- 
pdvov py tiv edevbepiav cis ahoppnv th capki, adda Sia THs ayanns 
cets Tov TAnoiov gov ws geavTdv. 15 ef dé GAAHAOUS Sdkvere Kai Kareciere, 
Brérere py id adAnAov avadrobijre. 

In the following notation R, C,, C,, G, stand for Romans, 
1, 2 Corinthians, and Galatians, respectively. Class 2 includes 
them all!. The index denotes the number of times the word 
occurs in the Epistle in question. I have entirely omitted the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in the computation here and elsewhere, 
because I did not venture to assume that it was written by St 
Paul. Again, it must be remembered that these four Epistles 
here classed together are double the length of the remaining 
Epistles of St Paul; and this must be taken into account in order 
not to exaggerate the value of a numerical disproportion in any 
instance?, ° 

ver. 9. The proverb occurs again in 1 Cor. v. 6, and not 
elsewhere in St Paul. inn, (vpodv, pipaya, are found only in Class 
2, as follows, Ciun C,* G', Cvpodv C,’ G', dvpapa R’C,?’ G'; and always 
in the way of metaphor or illustration. 

10. Tapdocew occurs only here and in Gal. v. 10; Baordgew is 
peculiar to Class 2, being found R’G*. 


1 Thus it is assumed that the Epistle 
to the Galatians should be classed with 


has been my guide. For his mistakes I 
am not answerable, but I have generally 


the Epistle to the Romans and the two 
to Corinth: an assumption which, I 
trust, the result justifies. 

2 In all these computations Bruder 





found him very accurate, and I hope I 
have not introduced so many errors of 
my own as to invalidate the general 
result, 


:, 
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1l. The position of éyo, thus suspended, has a closer parallel 
in 2 Cor. ii. 10, than in any other passage I have observed in St 
Paul. The argumentative ri é: is confined to Galatians and 
Romans (R’G'). The argumentative dpa, without oy, commencing 
a sentence is pecular to Class 2, occurring 8 or 10 times. xarapyeiv 
is found no less than 22 times in Class 2, distributed thus, 
R°C,°C,*G’, and only in 3 places elsewhere in St Paul. cxdvdadov, 
oxavdarjite, do not occur out of Class 2. cxavdadrov is found R* 
(twice from LXX) C,'G', cxavdarigew R'C,°C,". The appeal to his 
sufferings to attest a truth has a parallel in 1 Cor. xv. 30, 32. 

12. dedrov is confined to Class 2, thus C,'C,'G"'.  dmoxénrew 
and dvacraroiv are not found elsewhere in St Paul. 

13. edevdepia (R'C,' C," G*), and edevdepodv (R‘G'), are peculiar 
to Class 2, and édevepos is much more frequent here than else- 
where, occurring 14 times (R°C,°G*), and only twice besides. 
agopy) is found 6 times in Class 2 (R’C,’G’), and only once else- 
where. 

14. A most striking parallel to Rom. xiii. 9, as will be seen 
hereafter’. 

15. Adxvew is not found elsewhere in St Paul.  xarecdiew 
occurs only 2 Cor. xi. 20, where the metaphor is the same. 
Compare also xatazivew, found only in C,'C,’, in all of which pas- 
sages it is metaphorical. 

As a set-off against this, it should be mentioned that dvadioxw 
(ver. 15) is only found elsewhere in 2 Thess. ii. 8, as a doubtful 
reading. Beyond this the passage has not, as far as I have 
observed, anything in common with the other Epistles of St 
Paul, which is not found also in the remaining Epistles of this 
Class. 

Having given this passage as a sample, I shall now proceed 
generally to note down some of those peculiarities of style which 
distinguish the Epistles of the Third Apostolic Journey, from 
those of an earlier or a later date. 

1. St Paul’s Epistles are associated in our minds with profuse 
quotations from the Old Testament Scriptures. This is strictly 
true of the Epistles under consideration, but it is not true of 
any others. In the two Epistles to the Thessalonians, in those to 
the Colossians and Philippians, in the letters to Titus and Phile- 
mon, there is not, I believe, a single quotation. There are two in 


Ep. 384. 
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the Ephesians (iv. 8; v. 14), one in the First to Timothy (v. 18), 
and possibly one in the Second to Timothy (ii. 19). Thus in all 
the remaining Epistles together there are 4 quotations at most; 
in the class we are considering there are some 80 or 90. This 
is unquestionably due in a great degree to the conflict with 
Judaism, in which St Paul was engaged at this period of his life. 
Once for all the battle was waged, and the controversy set at rest 
for ever’, Judaism had received its death-blow, and its extinction 
was now only a question of time. This doubtless will explain 
much, but it will not explain all. It is not only in dealing with 
Judaistic errors that the Old Testament is appealed to. In 
questions of morals and questions of doctrine, which have no 
reference to the great controversy of Jew and Gentile, its autho- 
rity is cited; and where it is not employed as a sanction, it is 
still brought forward by way of analogy or illustration. Exclu- 
sive of references to the history, the Epistle to the Galatians 
alone contains ten distinct quotations from the Old Testament, 
i. e. about three times as many as a_ whole body of Epistles 
six times its length, or in the proportion of nearly 20 to 1. 

2. Not less remarkable are the frequent interrogations 
which characterise this set of Epistles. This is here the com- 
mon form of objection, of denial, of rebuke, of menace, of em- 
phasis. It is not unlikely that some instances may have been 
passed over, but I have only observed seven or eight interroga- 
tions in the whole of St Paul’s Epistles not belonging to this 
period; while in these they could probably be counted by hun- 
dreds. In a single chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, the 
interrogations sometimes number twice as many as in the whole 
body of Epistles which were not written at this time. As an 
instance of the contrast in this respect between the Apostle’s 
style at this and at a later period, I will place side by side paral- 
lel passages taken from two of St Paul’s letters,—the one written 
when his sufferings had reached their climax, the other during 
the long calm of the Roman captivity—the one the most impas- 
sioned, the other perhaps the most tranquil of all his Epistles. 


1 Whatever may be the nature of Epistles, it is clearly not pure Pharisaic 
the heresy combated in the Pastoral Judaism. 
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2 Cor. xi. 21—23. Phil. iii. 3—8. 

Kara dtipiav Néyw, ws Ore pets Kat ovx év capkt memoOdres, Kai- 
jobemoapev: ev @ S dv tis rokpG mep eyd Exwv memoiOnow Kai €v capki. 
(év ddppoctivy A€éyw) TorAue Kayo. €1 Tis Soxei GAdos memoiWEvar év oapKi, 
‘EBpaioi ctor; xayo* “lopanXirai cior; éy® paddov- teptropy dxrarpepos, 
kaya+ Sidxovor Xpiorod elor; (mapa- €K yévous “Iapand, pudjs Benapiv, 
dpovav AadG) imép ey: év Kms “ESpaios &€ “EBpaiwy...ddX’ drwa Hv 
K.T.A, po: Képdn, raira ynuat dia ov 

Xpiordv {nuiay. adda pév ody Kal 
Hyovpat mavra Cnpiay eivas. K.T.r. 
There are as many interrogations in this single passage from 
the Corinthians, as can be found throughout the four Epistles of 
the Roman captivity. But the comparison is instructive in other 
respects than this, and would have been still more striking, if 
space had allowed of giving the contexts in full. The passages 
are so like, and yet so unlike. They are evidently written by 
the same hand. Their purport is the same. There is the same 
enumeration of outward privileges, the same sense of their utter 
worthlessness, the same glorying in humiliation. But the form 
which this assumes in the two cases is widely different. In the 
one there is a direct reference to personal opponents, in the 
other an indirect refutation of false views of the Gospel. In the 
one there is an impatient jealousy of misinterpretation, a fear 
of even the momentary semblance of overrating these nothing- 
nesses, a feeling that the very mention of them needs an apology, 
which breaks out from time to time in the exclamations, ‘I speak in 
my folly,’ ‘Ispeak asa fool.’ Inthe other the list proceeds unin- 
terruptedly ; the Apostle dwells, we might suppose, with a linger- 
ing satisfaction on the catalogue of his fleshly privileges; he seems 
for a time to be indeed glorying in them; when all at once the 
building piled up with so much labour is shattered to fragments 
by the touching words, ‘ But what things were gain to me, those 
I counted loss for Christ. Yea, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellence of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord,’ 
Different in expression as the two passages are, there is the 
same depth of feeling in both. It would be difficult to call the 
one more earnest or more noble than the other. 
3. There is, I believe, a fondness for double compounds 
observable in these Epistles. Such are in the Galatians, rpocavari- 


OeaOat, cupmapadapBavew, mapecépxer Oa, avuvuTrokpiverOa, mpoevayyedi- 
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(ecba, éemdiaraccecbat, amexdéxeoOau. I shall not attempt to give a 
list, but those who wish to satisfy themselves how far this is the 
case, may do so by consulting Bruder’s Concordance under the 
heads dyera-, elmpos-, €miovy-, Tapeto-, MpoEv-, TpoeT-, TpoKaTa-, Tpoo- 
ava-, cuvava-, TvvavTi-, TUvEev-, TUVUTTO-, upMapa-, UmepeK-. Umeper-, tC. 

4, There are many remarkable words and expressions which 
are confined exclusively to these Epistles, where they occur in 
greater or less abundance. Not a few of these are inseparably 
associated in our minds with St Paul’s style, though from what 
has been said it will appear that there is no evidence of his 
having used them, except at a particular period of his life. 
Such are the apologetic xara dOpwrov Aéyo and pi yévorro, There 
are other words again, which, though not confined to these 
Epistles, yet occur here in a profusion quite out of proportion 
to their length. 

These peculiarities in most cases are to be traced either to 
(a) the influence of external circumstances, e.g. his conflict 
with certain forms of error, or with certain irregularities, ete. ; 
or to (b) particular lines of thought, favourite images, ete. which 
dwelt on his mind at this time, and which are not so obviously 
referable to the former head; or to (c) the argumentative cha- 
racter of these epistles; or more generally to (d) their impas- 
sioned style, and energy of expression. An illustration or two 
under each of these heads will suffice, before giving the general 
table. 

(a) This was the epoch of St Paul’s great struggle with 
Judaism. Hence he was led to an exposition of the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and to contrast the liberty of the Gospel 
with the bondage of the law. Accordingly the words éevdepia, 
€revbepdw, Sixaiwpa, dixaiwors, and the expression oépya ‘ASpadp, are 
peculiar to these Epistles, while véyos, dxpoSvortia, Sixad@, €dev- 
Oepos, are beyond comparison more frequent here than in his 
other writings. Again, his conflict with his antagonists obliged 
him to assert his claims to attention. Hence the profuse use of 
the word xavyaodat. 

(b) Instances of images which dwelt on his mind at this 
period are the sowing and reaping, the leaven, etc. Hence the 
use Of oneipo, Ocpito, Cin, pipaya. His favourite contrast of 
weakness and strength will explain the frequent occurrence of 


acbeveva, 
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(c) To the argumentative character of great portions of 
these Epistles is to be traced the frequent use of ri ody; ris 
ovv; Of dpa argumentative, of yw} yévorro. 

(d) To general energy of style are to be referred imepBodry 
(especially in the phrase xaé’ imepBodryv), and other compounds of 
trép; the use of ide, iSov in calling attention to a statement ; 
and forms of affirmation, such as déya dé, yropito ipiv, ete. 

The following lists will now explain themselves. The first 
contains words and expressions confined to these Epistles; the 
second such as occur in disproportionate frequency in them. 
Unless for special reasons however, only such are catalogued as 
occur in the Galatians, and therefore the lists do not at all ade- 
quately represent the peculiar characteristics of the whole class. 
A term for instance might occur profusely in Romans and 1, 
2 Corinthians, but would be omitted here as not bearing on the 
question of the affinity of the Galatians to this class. I should 
add, that the lists—the second especially—do not pretend to be 








exhaustive, and probably might be swelled considerably. 


I have 


also omitted such expressions as will occur in the lists which 
will follow of special affinities, which the Galatians has with the 
Romans and 2 Corinthians respectively. 


A. Words and expressions peculiar! to these Epistles. 


"ABpadp. R’ OC,’ G’. 
oréppa ‘ABpadp. R°C,' G'. 
’ABpadp. G. 

d\ddrrev. R' C’ G'. 
Its compounds : 


= 
vot 


peradddrrew. R’. 
karaddarrew. R’C,' C,”. 
karaAdayy. R’ C,”. 

dvaGepa. R' C,’ G’. 

[4vOpwmos] xara avOpemov. R' C,° G’. 
cata GvOpwmov raira \ada. C': 
kata GvOpwrov Aéyo. FR’ G’. 
avOpemwov réyo. R'. 

drrépyerOa. R* C, (v.1.) GG" (v. 1) 

drocrody. R'C,' G'. 

1 This expression is used here and 
elsewhere solely in reference to St Paul. 


agopifev. R' C,' G’. 

dxpis od. R' C/G G' (v. 1.) 

[ytyver Oat] 
pi) yevorro. R”” Cc G’. 

yropito [-Coper] ipiv. ©,” C,' G*. 

[ypapev] 
yéyparra, ‘scripture saith. R’® 

C,' 0, a*. 

dixooracia, R'C,' G’. 

do€dtew rdv Ccdv. R® C,' C,' G'. 

éxrinrew. R'C,' G’. 

[éevOepos. See List B.] 
A&evbepoiv. R* G'. 
edevdepia. R' C,’ C, a.) 

ép’ dcov xpdvov. R' C,' G. 

The other writings of the New Testa- 

ment are not taken into account. 

















é¢’ écov. R. 
cippaivew. R'C,' G’. 
[Gjdos. See List B.] 

(nrodv. C,* a: G*. 
Cipn. C,' G'. 

—— fepodv. C,' G'. 

Cworroreiy, R? C; Cc, G’, 
(elsewhere only 1 Tim. vi. 13, as 

v. 1.) 

Oepifew. C,' C,” G*, always as a 
metaphor. 

ide. R’ R' (v.1.) G’. \ 

idov. R' C,'C,°C,' (v. 1.) G". 

‘lepovoadjp. R* C,' 7 

‘IepoodAvpa. G. 

kaddv (éori sub.). R’ C,' G'. 

karadiew. R'C,' G'. 

karnxeiv. RB’ C,' G’. 

[Aéyo] 

ddda Aéyo. RR’. 

héeyw O€. Gq’. 

Aéyo ov. R’. 

Aéyw 8€ roiro drt. C,'. . 

madw eyo. C,’. 


tovro b€ heya. G'. 





éyd Taidos Aéyo ipiv Gr. G’. | 
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dpws =‘even.’ C,' G’. 

épedy. R’ o.. 

operderns. R* G'. 

opeiAnua. R’. 

dperov. C,' C,' G'. 

[Aavav] 
py mAavacbe, C,’ G'. 

mpoepetv. R' ©,” G. 

mov; mov ovv; ‘ what has become of,* 
R'C,° G'. 

oxavdadov. R* iy G'. 

oxavdanrifew. R’ (v.1.) 
C,’ C,. 

orreipewv. C,° C,° G’*. 
omépos, a. 
[oréppa. See list B.} 

ri ovv; tis ovv; passim. 

trép, several compounds of, as 
imephiav, imepyixay, tmepexteivew, 
trepreptocevew, etc. 

imepBorn. R' C,' Cc, G. 
tmepBaddorros. C,’. 

gvpapa. R° C? G. 

apeadev. R' C? ws 

dSparea. R’. 


B. Words and expressions frequent in these Epistles. 


axpoBvoria. R" C,;’ G*. 
dmexdéxerOa. RK’ C,' G. 


dpa, commencing a clause, R’C,' C,’ G°G" (v.1.) = — 
[without od. R’ R' (v.1) 0 GG’ (v. 1) — 


dobevns. R' o” C, G’. 
doGeveiv. R* R' (v. 1.) C,? C,°. 
dobévera, R?® C? Cc, G. 
dobémmpa. R’. 

ayps. RC, 0! G*. 


elsewhere three times. 
— once. 

three times. 

never. ] 

— once. 

— twice. 

— once. 

— _—inever. 


oad twice. 
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Sixaoiv, RY C.? G’. elsewhere twice. 
Sixaiona. R’. — never. 
dixaiwors. R’ R' (v. 1.) —  _inever. 
€evbepos. R” Oh G*. — twice. 


(In its Christian sense never except in these Epistles.) 
[eAevbepoiv, eAevepia. See List A. ] 


Giros. R® Cc, Cc, G'. — _ twice. 
[{provv. See List A.] 

karapyeiv. RC,’ C,* G. — three times. 7} 
kavyao Gat. R° C," C,’ (v. 1.) Cc,” C,' (v. 1.) G’. — three times. | 
kavxjpa. R' C,? C, (v. 1.) C,° G. — twice. 
kavxjows. R? C,' CC," (v. 1) — once. 
karaxavyaoba. R’. — never. - 
vipos. RO," G™. — six times. 
meptrépve. C,” G°. — once. \ 
meptropy. RC,’ G’. — eight times. 
onéppa. R’C,' 0, G’. — once, 


From this list it will be seen how close a resemblance the 
Galatians bears to those Epistles which we know to have been 
written in the years 57, 58; a resemblance too in those very 
points in which they are distinguished from the rest of St Paul’s 
letters. We may conclude then, with a great degree of proba- 
bility, that it was written somewhere about the same time. 

But this is not all. A closer examination enables us to 
narrow the limits still further. There are grave reasons for 
supposing that it cannot have been written till after the 2 Co- 
rinthians, and must have been written before the Romans, i. e. 
subsequently to St Paul’s arrival in Macedonia, and before his 
departure from Corinth, on his return. 

1. It has been observed by Mr Jowett that the Epistle exhibits 
a strong resemblance to the Romans and 2 Corinthians; and he 
has traced the resemblance, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
with great truth. It is somewhat strange therefore that he 
should not have drawn the natural inference from this fact, viz. 
that this Epistle should be placed chronologically between the 
2 Corinthians and Romans. Perhaps by supplying an inter- 
mediate step, this inference will become more obvious. It is not 
only true then that there is this resemblance, but also that the 
Galatians has greater affinity to either the Romans or 2 Corin- 
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thians, than the one has to the other, and therefore in absence of 
sufficient proof to the contrary, may be regarded chronologically 
as a link between the two. 

Its similarity to the Romans indeed is most striking; scarcely 
less so, than that between the Colossians and Ephesians. And I 
cannot but think that it is equally violent to separate the two by 
any long interval in the one case as in the other. The latest editor 
of the Galatians however, to whom English students are under 
great obligations, has acquiesced in the view which fixes the 
writing at Ephesus. ‘It seems to me,’ says Mr Alford, ‘that the 
elementary truths brought out amidst deep emotion, sketched, so 
to speak, in great rough lines in the fervent Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, were exceedingly likely to have dwelt on St Paul’s mind, 
and worked themselves out, under the teaching and leading of 
the Spirit, into that grand theological argument which he after- 
wards addressed, without any special moving occasion, but as his 
master-exposition of Christian doctrine, to the Church of the 
metropolis of the world!’ This is true, but it is not the whole 
truth. The resemblance between the Galatians and Romans 
consists not only in the oneness of the great lines of thought; it 
consists also in the parallelism of arrangement, and in the more 
or less exact coincidence of language. And it is the very fact 
that these truths were likely to have dwelt on St Paul’s mind, 
and dwelt constantly too, and struck their roots deeper and 
deeper, as time advanced, that makes one look with suspicion on 
an arrangement which inserts the two letters to Corinth between 
those to the Galatians and Romans; for though these truths do 
appear in the Corinthian Epistles, (since lying at the very foun- 
dation of Christianity they could not but make their presence 
felt at all times) yet they do not appear on the surface or with 
any special prominence, and are not marked by those character- 
istic illustrations, and that epigrammatic form of expression, 
which is their distinguishing feature in the Romans and Galatians. 

As an example of the resemblance between the two Epistles, 
I have given a continuous passage from the Galatians, and noted 
down, side by side with it, the parallels from the Roman Epistle. 
These are taken chiefly, but not entirely, from the fourth and 
fifth chapters of that Epistle. It will be seen how striking is the 
similarity of language in many instances; but my object, here at 


1 Greek Test. 111. p. 5. 
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least, was not so much to point out verbal coincidences, as by 
taking a portion of the Galatians, to shew how almost every 
thought and illustration could be matched from the other Epistle. 
The English is inserted here and there to supply the sense with- 
out the necessity of writing out the Greek in full. 


(1) Gatatians, iii. 6 sqq. 
v.6. [It is said in Gen.xv.6.] 
‘ABpadp éniotevce TH OG, kal 

eroyiaOn aire eis Sixaoovyny. 
. %, 


, ? , > a. & © , 
miorews ovroi eiot viot ABpadp. 


ywookere apa, Gre of &x 


v. 8. 


a > , bal , » © ‘ 
Ore ex trictews Sixatot Ta €Ovn 6 Ocds, 


mpoidodvoa S€ 9 ypahy 


, - », 4 a > 
mpoeunyyedioato T@ ASpaap Gre €évev- 
AoynPnoovra év got mavra Ta €Oyn. 

v. 9. 


yotvra civ TO more ABSpadu. 


a ¢ > ’ > 
@ore of €k Tictews EevAO~ 


[Thus the promise is not 
of law] 

v. 10. dco yap €& pyar vopov 
eioly bd Katdpay eiciv. 
[according to the language of 
Scripture. ] 

v.11. 


Stxatodrar mapa TG Oe@ SijAov, 


a ‘ > , > ‘ 
Gre 5é€ ev vépw ovdeis 


a ia , > , , 

Ore 6 Sixasos éx mictews (noerat 
(Hab. ii. 4). 

© . , > »* > , 

6 8€ vdpos ovk fotw &k mictews 
GAN’ 6 rownoas aira (noera ev ai- 
Tois (Levit. xviii. 5). 


v.12—14. [From this curse 
Christ ransomed us, having him- 
self become accursed, as Scrip- 
ture witnesseth; so that the 


Romans. 
, ‘4 « 4 id > ‘ 
ti yap 7) ypapn Aéyer; Emiorevce 
 % 4 ~ n 2 , a a 
€ "ABpaap TO Oc kal €Aoyicbn aire 
els Sixacoovyny (iv. 3). 
mas ovv edoyicOn;...€v akpoBv- 
oria...¢is TO eivat av’tov matépa tav- 
tev tay morevdvroy (iv. 10, 11). 
4 4 oe , 
kabas yéypanra Ott maTépa TroA- 
Lav €Ovav réOerxa ae (iv. 17). 


ovk eypadn S€ 80 adrov pdvoy drt 
edoyicOn ait@ adda kai Ov jpas ois 
padre AoyiferOa (iv. 23)... rois 
oTotxovet Tois ixveow Tis...TicTEws 
Tov matpos jpav ‘ASpaap (iv. 12), 

6 yap vopos dpynv Kkarepyaterat 


(iv. 15). 


_ veri 5€ xapis vdpou Sixaocivy 
Ccod mehavépwrat, paptupovpern bd 
Tov vdpou kal trav mpopytay (iii. 
21). 

nabas yéeypamra 6 Sé Sixatos 
éx miorews (joera (i. 17). 

Maojs yap ypapet thv Sixatoov- 
yyy THY ek TOU vdpov, Gre 6 Tmomnoas 
aita GvOpwros {noerar ev avrois (Xx. 
5). 

[The same thought express- 
ed in different language, Rom. 
iv. 23, 24.] 








GALATIANS. 
blessing of Abraham is ours by 
faith. | 
v. 15—18. [Neither can 


the law interpose, | 

eis 76 KaTapynoat THY erayyeXiav. 
ei yap €k vépov 7m KAnpovopia, ovkere 
e€ émayyedias, to dé ABpaap Se 
emayyeXias Kexdpiotat 6 Oeds. 

v. 19. 


mapaBdoewy xapw mpocerebn. 


4 = © , - 
TL OUVV O vORLOS; TY 


v. 19—21. [But the law was 
temporary and ineffective ; for} 
v. 22. cuvéxdeoev 4 ypadi Ta 
mavra tind dpapriay, wa 4 emayyedia 
€x mriotews Incod Xpiorod S067 rots 


MLOTEVOUCL. 


v. 23—26. [So the law stood 
to us in the relation of a maida- 
yoyés, from whose tutelage we 
are now free; and are sons of 
God through Christ. | 

v. 27. 
éBarricOnre 

Xptorév evedvoacde. 

v. 28. [There is no distinc- 
tion of race or caste or sex.| 

. 29. 


a > 
dpa rov ‘ABpaap oréppa éoré kai Kar 


a A > 4 
ogot yap eis Xpiorov 


ei de tyeis Xpiorov, 


émayyediav KAnpovdpot. 

IV. 1—5. [But hitherto we 
have been in the position of an 
heir, who has not attained his 
majority. Now Christ’s death 
has recovered us our right.] 

iva thy viobeciay amodaBwpev: 


bre S€ eoré vioi eLaméoreidev 6 Geds 
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Romans. 


od yap dia vépov 9 éerayyedia TO 
‘ASpadu...7d KAnpovdpov airoy eivat 
kéopov...et yap é€k vdpouv KAnpovdpos 
Kekevotat  miotis Kal KaTHpyntat 7 
erayyeAia...dua Tovto ék mictews iva 
kara xapw (iv. 14, 16). 

6 dé vdpos trapeonAOev iva meo- 
vaon T> mapanrapa (v.20). 08 yap 
ovk Erte vduos, ovdé mapaBacrs (iv. 
15; ef. iii. 20). 

[Cf. Rom, viii. 3, 4.] 


mponttacdpeba...mavras dp duap- 
tiav eivat, xabads yéypamra (iii. 9, 
10). 
mavras els ameiOevav iva rovs mavras 
eejon (xi. 32. See also v. 20,21). 


© 


, 4 ‘ ‘ 
auveketcev yap 6 Geds Tovs 


doa éBanricOnpev eis tov Xpi- 
orov (vi. 3). 
evdtcacbe tov Kuptov "I. X. (xiii. 


14). 


Ta Téxva Tis émayyeXias Aoyite- 
rat eis omeppa (ix. 8), and the 
passage cited below. 


a 4 , ~ 
door yap mvevpat: Geov ayorra, 
-~ a , 
ovTot viol eiar Geov, ov yap €AaBere 


mvedpa Sovreias madw eis dor, 


GALATIANS., 
Td mvedpa Tov viod airovd eis ras 
xapdSias nuav kpafov ‘ABBa 6 marnp- 
Gore ovxére ef Sovdos, GAAa vids: ef 
8€ vids, kat KAnpovdpos Ccod did 
Xpiorod (v. 1). 
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Romans. 


GAAG eAdBere mveipa viobecias, ev @ 


kpafopev "ABBa 6 matnp: aitd Td 

mveipa ouppaprupel TO Mvevpare 1- 
Lod a > ‘ , col > ‘4 , 

p@v Ore eopev Texva Ceov: ei dé rexva, 


pev Gcod, 





kai KAnpovdpoes KAnpovdp 
avykdnpovdpor 8€ Xpiorod (viii. 14 
—l7). 


The following passages will serve as additional instances of 


this parallelism. 


(2) Atére &€& Epywv vépov od 
SixawOjoera mica odpé (fr. Ps. 
exliii. 2.) Gal. ii. 16. 


Atére €& Epywv vdpov od Sixaw- 
Ojoerat maca cap& evwmtoy adrod. 


Rom. iii. 20. 


In both passages the quotation is oblique; in both it is intro- 
duced by ddr; in both é& gpyev vdpov is inserted by way of expla- 
nation; in both waca cipé is substituted for wis (av of the LXX. 
(and Hebr.); and in both the application of the passage is the 


same. 


(3) 


erayyeXias [yeyevynrat]...ipeis, dded- 


6 éx tis edevbépas Sia ths 


oi, xara “Ioaax émayyedias Tékva 
éore. Gal. iv. 23, 28. 

(4) 6 
Adym memAnpora, ev TH: adyamjoes 


Gal. 


yap was vopos ev evi 


A 
Tov mAnciov gov, ws ceauTdv. 


v. 14. 


(5) 9 yap oap& emOvpei xara 
Tov mvevparos, To dé mvedpa kara 
tns capkds. tadvra d€ adddAndots avri- 


Gal. v. 17. 


KELTaL. 


> ‘ ° * > > ‘ 
€ dé mvevpate ayeobe, OUK €O0TE 


v. 18. 


© 4 ‘4 
umd vopov. 





év "Ioaak KAnOnoerai coe oméppa: 
~ > + ‘ id a > , 
rovr éoTw...Ta TéKva THs émayyeAlas 
Aoyiteras eis omépua. Rom. ix. 7, 
e? - 4 LA , , 
6 dyanayv rov erepov vdpov memAn- 
pokes TO yap ov potxevoets K.T.A. 
> , ~ , > 7 
€v ToT TH Adyp avaxeadawodra, 
> lol > , 4 , ec 
év TO* ayamnoes Tov TANiov Gov ws 
4 ’ > , c > 
ceavTov...7Ajpwopa ody vdpov 4H a- 
yarn. Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 10. 

Brera S€ erepov vdpov ev Trois 
pédeciv pov dvytiorparevdpevoy To 
a * > 
vdu@ Tov vods pov...a4pa ovv avris 
eyo TO péev vot Sovrevw vow cov 
a ee Pe ’ 

~ ‘ ‘ , c , 
tH S€ capxi vop@ dyuaprias. Rom, 
vii. 23, 25. 

6 vopos Tov mvevparos tis wis 
> ~ > -~ > , , 
év Xptor@ “Incod Hrevbepocey pe 
amd tod vduou ris duaprias Kat Tov 


Oavarov. Rom. viii. 2. 
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GALATIANS. Romans. 
(6) addjAwr ra Bapn Baord- dpetropev S€ nyeis of Svvarot ta 
¢ere. (vi. 2.) doGeyvnpata trav advvatev Bacrafew 
(xv. 1). 


It will be unnecessary to add many words on a resemblance 
so close as these passages exhibit. Observe only that it is mani- 
fold and various. Sometimes it is found in a train of argument 
more or less extended, and certainly not obvious, as in (1) and 
(5); sometimes in close verbal coincidences where the language 
and thoughts are unusual, and the coincidence was therefore less 
to be expected, as in the closing sentence of (1); sometimes in 
the same application of a text and the same comment upon it, 
where that application and comment have no obvious reference 
to the main subject of discussion, as in (4). Resemblances so 
striking and so diverse, occurring between the same Epistles, 
lead almost inevitably to the conclusion that the Epistles could 
not have been separated from each other by an interval of more 
than a few months. 

It remains only to give a list of such words and phrases as 
are peculiar to these two Epistles : 


Baorafew R? G*. pebn R'G'. 
8ovreia R? G’. of Ta —_t R°G": 
éevbepdo R*G'. mpacoortes 
ide R’G'. éperérns R*® G'. 
kata avOpwrov héeyo R'G'. mapaBarns R’G’. 
(dvOpamwov Aéyo R’). rap’ 6 R'G’, 
see 1 Cor. ix. 8. ri én; R°G'. 
xardpa G*, xarapacba R’. ti eyes i R°G! 
kopot R'G'. ypagy ; : 


paxapiopds R?G'. 


The resemblance to the Second of Corinthians is of a differ- 
ent kind. It consists not so much in words and argument, as in 
tone and feeling. ‘In both there is the same sensitiveness in 
the Apostle to the behaviour of his converts to himself, the same 
earnestness about the points of difference, the same remem- 
brance of his “infirmity” while he was yet with them, the same 
consciousness of the precarious basis on which his own authority 
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rested in the existing state of the two Churches. In both there 
is a greater display of his own feelings than in any other portion 
of his writings, a deeper contrast of inward exaltation and out- 
ward suffering, more of personal entreaty, a greater readiness to 
impart himself’.’ 

The similarities then are mostly of a general character, and 
therefore less imposing, when set down on paper. It is only 
when the Epistles are read consecutively, and the reader tries to 
enter into the feelings of the writer, that the force of the resem- 
blance is felt. Still a few affinities of a more special kind may 
be pointed out. Thus Gal. iii. 13, Xpsords spas eénydpacev ex ris 
katdpas Tou vopov yevdmevos imp jpav kardapa has a very close parallel 
in 2 Cor. v. 21, rév py yrovra dyapriav imép jpav dpapriav émoinger, 
iva jpeis yevapeba Sixatocivy Ocod é€v airs. Compare also Gal. i. 9, 
@s mpoeipyxapev, kal dptc madw Aeyo, and v. 21, @ mporéyw ipiv xabds 
kai mpoeimrov With 2 Cor. xiii. 2, mpoeipnxa cai mpodéyo, and Gal. iii. 3, 
évap£apevor mvevpate viv oapki émredciobe with 2 Cor. viii. 6, iva xabds 
mpoempEaro ovtws Kal émredéoy (see also Phil. i. 6), or Gal. vi. 7, 
5 é€av oneipyn GvOpwmos roiro Kai Ocpioee with 2 Cor. ix. 6, 6 omeipov 
pedopevas, Pedouevws xai Oepice. Again, they have in common the 
peculiar phrases érepov eiayyéAuv (Gal. i. 6. 2 Cor. xi. 4), Kaw? 
xriots (Gal. vi. 15, 2 Cor. v. 17), avOparovs meidew (Gal. i, 10, 
2 Cor. v.11). Again, the metaphor of xarecOiew is peculiar to 
these Epistles (Gal. v. 15, 2 Cor. xi. 20. Cf. xaramivew). So also 
the words dropcicba C,'G', xavdv C,°G' (in Phil. iii. 16 as a false 
reading), xvpéw C,'G’, Touvavtioy, C,'G' poBodpar pyres C’G'; and 
doubtless not a few others might be found. Still it is not impro- 
bable that nearly as many special coincidences might be pointed 
out between Galatians and the First Epistle, and it is rather in 
the broad features that its resemblance to the Second Epistle is 
to be looked for. 

The general result then of this investigation seems to be to 
establish the intermediate position of the Galatians between the 
2 Corinthians and Romans. No special instance of course is of 
value compared with a conclusion built on such a wide basis; 
yet I cannot but think that this result is remarkably borne out 
by a comparison of three lists of ‘the works of the flesh’ 
taken from these Epistles. 


1 Jowett, Vol. 1. p. 196. 
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2 CoRINTHIANS. 

épes, Cjros, Oupoi, 
€peOetat xaradadiai, 
Wibupicpoi, pvowses, 
akuTaoTagiat......dk a- 
Oapoia Kai ropveia 
kal adoedyeia, xii. 20, 
21. 


GALATIANS. 
mwopveia, akaGap- 
cia, dvédyeta, eido- 
Aodarpeia, cappakeia, 
€xOpa, eps, CHros, 
Oupoil, eprOeias, &- 


xooracia aipécets, pb Od- 


| 


| 
j 


vot, thdvorl, peda, | 


k@pot Vv. LO—21. 


Romans. 

> , , 
adtxia, movnpia, mAeo- 
veéia, kakia, peoTous 
POdvov, Pévov, Epidos 
dddov, KaxonOeias, e- 
Oupioras, karadddous 
k.7.A. 1. 29,30. kdpoes 
— , , 
kal pé@ats, Koirats Kat 


’ , » ‘ 
acehyeiats, pede Kai 





(nro. xiii. 13. 

It will be allowed here I think that the passage from the 
Galatians forms a more suitable connecting link, and therefore 
better occupies the middle place than that from the Corinthians. 
But at all events, a comparison of this list in the Galatians with 
that in 1 Cor. vi. 9, will shew as far as a single instance can, that 
the Galatian Epistle is more closely allied in expression, and 
therefore probably stands nearer in point of time to the Romans 
than the First Epistle to the Corinthians does. Contrast also 
these catalogues with one of a later date, 2 Tim. iii. 2. 

Such then are the broad grounds on which it seems necessary 
to place this Epistle between the Second to the Corinthians and 
that to the Romans. But other indications are not wanting, 
which confirm this date. 

2. The sixth chapter of the Galatians commences with the 
exhortation, ‘Brethren, though a man be overtaken (éav xai 
mpoAnup6y) in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an one 
in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest thou also be 
tempted.’ There is something peculiarly earnest in the abrupt- 
ness with which this command is introduced, There is a marked 
tenderness in the appeal to their brotherhood which prefaces it}. 
An undercurrent of deep feeling is evident here. It is as though 
some care weighed on the Apostle’s mind. Now if we suppose 
the Galatian Epistle to have been written after the Second 
to the Corinthians, we have at once an adequate explanation of 
this. A grievous offence had been committed in the Christian 
community at Corinth. In his First Epistle to the Church there, 


1 In all those passages where ddeX- 
got commences a sentence, this earnest- 


kapdlas kal % dénows mpds Tov Oedv brép 
aviray els owrnplav. 1 Cor. xiv. 20; 


ness of feeling may be traced. Cf. Rom. Gall. iii. 15. 
x. 1, dbdedpol, 7 ev evdoxla ris euijs 
Vou. III. December, 1856. 22 
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St Paul had appealed to the brotherhood to punish the guilty 
person. The appeal had not only been answered, but answered 
with so much promptness, that it was necessary to intercede for 
the offender. He commended their indignation, their zeal, their 
revenge; they had approved themselves clear in the matter 
(2 Cor. vii. 11), and now they must forgive and comfort the 
erring brother, lest he be swallowed up with over much sorrow 
(2 Cor. ii. 7). It was the recollection of this circumstance that 
dictated the injunction in the Galatian Epistle. The Galatians 
were proverbially passionate and fickle. A reaction might be 
expected, and when it came, it might be attended, as at Corinth, 
with undue severity towards the delinquents. The Epistle there- 
fore was probably written while the event at Corinth was fresh 
on St Paul’s mind—perhaps immediately after he had despatched 
Titus and the Second Epistle, and was still in suspense as to the 
issue—perhaps after he had himself arrived at Corinth, and wit- 
nessed too evident signs of over-severity. 

3. As the practical errors, with which St Paul had been 
brought in contact among the Corinthians, suggested this prac- 
tical injunction in the Galatian Epistle, so also the doctrinal 
errors which he had combated in the churches of Galatia sug- 
gested the general exposition of doctrine which we find in the 
Epistle to the Romans, The relation between the Epistles to 
the Galatians and Romans has often been pointed out, and indeed 
is too obvious to be easily overlooked. What in the one is personal 
and fragmentary, elicited by the special needs of the Galatian 
Church at that particular time, is in the other completed and 
generalised for the instruction of all churches in every age. In 
fact, so clear is the relation in which the one stands to the other, 
as the rough model to the finished statue, that very few critics 
of consideration have ventured to attribute a priority of date 
to the Roman Epistle. But we may say more than this. The 
Roman Epistle displays the results of the Apostle’s conflict with 
all forms of evil, whether doctrinal or practical, during that most 
eventful year of his life, which preceded its writing. The prac- 
tical errors of the Corinthians and the doctrinal errors of the 
Galatians, have alike contributed to the erection of this noble 
monument of Apostolic wisdom. Here we have side by side the 
cardinal doctrine of Justification by Faith, and the great practical 
lesson of Christian forbearance. If there is a full exposition of 
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the relation of the law and the Gospel—of grace and works— 
founded upon the teaching of the Galatian Epistle, there are also 
injunctions no less clear as to the observance of days and the 
eating of meats, suggested by his advice in his letters to the 
Corinthians. 

We have seen then generally, that the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians has much in common with the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians and the Epistle to the Romans, and that there is 
therefore a strong presumption in favour of assigning to it an 
intermediate date. We have seen that a certain passage in this 
Epistle seems to have been suggested by circumstances of which 
St Paul takes cognizance in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and that therefore the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
was probably anterior to it. And we have seen lastly, from the 
relation which it bears to the Epistle to the Romans, that it 
must, in all likelihood, have preceded that Epistle. It remains 
now to be considered whether, assuming this order to be correct, 
the gradation of tone and feeling, and the sequence of thought 
and teaching, exhibited in these Epistles, taken chronologically, 
are such as, under the circumstances, might have been expected. 

4, It has been seen under what an accumulation of suffer- 
ings, mental and physical, St Paul laboured at this period. It 
was only to be expected that these sufferings should have given 
a tone to the Epistles written while they lasted, or while the 
memory of them was still fresh. And we find this to be the case. 
But the problem here assumes a more definite form. What is the 
exact influence, which they have on his language and feelings, 
as traced in each of these Epistles? And is this influence, in the 
particular degree in which it is exhibited in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, such as might have been looked for in a letter written 
before the First to the Corinthians, or after the Second? 

Now in the First Epistle to Corinth, his sufferings for the 
Gospel are alluded to more than once. He refers to them in one 
passage at some length (iv. 9—13), to point a contrast between 
the humiliation of the teacher and the exaltation of the taught. 
He speaks of himself as suffering every deprivation, as treated 
with every kind of contempt. And he alludes once and again to 
these afflictions, as witnesses to the immortality of man. ‘If 
in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable’ (xv. 19). ‘Why stand we in jeopardy every hour? I 
22—2 
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protest I die daily. If I fought with beasts at Ephesus, what ad- 
vantageth it me, if the dead rise not?’ (xv. 30—32.) But the 
mention of these is only occasional; it does not colour the whole 
Epistle. In the Second Epistle the case is very different. Here 
it is the one topic from beginning to end. His physical sufferings 
have increased meanwhile : and to them have been added mental 
agonies far more severe. Tribulation and comfort—strength 
and weakness—glorying and humiliation—alternate throughout 
the Epistle. He dwells on his afflictions as an assurance of God’s 
providence, which had not deserted him in his sorest trials 
(i. 3—10), and a token of His power, which had manifested 
itself in ‘earthen vessels’ (iv. 7—11). He appeals to them, as 
an evidence of his consecration to the ministerial office (vi. 4—10; 
xii. 12), as an answer to the extravagant claims of rival teachers 
(xi. 21—28), as an antidote to spiritual pride in himself (xii. 7, 
10), as a sign of his love towards his children in the faith (vii. 
4—7, 13), as a witness of his yearnings after immortality (iv. 16— 
v. 4). They call forth his sympathies for the Corinthians, ‘ who 
are partakers of his sufferings’ (i. 6, 7), and his admiration of the 
Macedonians who, ‘in a great trial of affliction,’ had ministered 
beyond their power to the necessities of the saints (viii. 1—4), 
He says that he had had the sentence of death in himself (i. 9). 
He boldly affirms that the sufferings of Christ had abounded 
unto him (i. 5). The whole Epistle in short is one outpouring of 
affliction; yet we feel that the worst is already past. The first 
ray of sunshine has pierced the gloom. The penitence of the 
Corinthian church has made him ‘exceeding joyful in all his 
tribulation’ (vii. 4). We are not surprised therefore when, after 
the lapse of a few months, we find the Apostle writing in a strain 
of less impassioned sorrow. It would not indeed be correct to say 
that there is no tinge of sadness in the Epistle to the Romans 
(for in which of the Apostle’s letters is there not?) but persecu- 
tion is alluded to once or twice only, and then in the calmer tone 
of one, who is looking back on the past, rather than of one who 
is narrating present experiences. Now what is his language in 
the Galatians? Is it the language of one, whose severer afflic- 
tions are beginning, as in the First of Corinthians; or have just 
reached their climax, as in the Second of Corinthians; or have be- 
come a portion of the past, as in the Romans? There is only, as 
far as I remember, one direct allusion to the subject. ‘If I still 
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preach circumcision,’ St Paul asks, ‘why am I then persecuted!?” 
But there is an indirect allusion which is far more forcible. 

At the close of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, St Paul 
had, in his own handwriting, given the substance of the whole 
‘ The salutation of me Paul 
with mine own hand. If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be Anathema. Maran Atha (The Lord will come)’, He 
After the tenth 
verse of the last chapter, he takes the pen from the amanuensis, 


letter in a few pregnant sentences. 


pursues the same course in this Epistle also. 


and adds the conclusion in his own hand. He writes in large 
bold characters, that he may attract the eye, and so rivet the 
mind?. He calls attention to the size of the letters, and to the 
fact that they are written by himself. He would imply, it seems, 
that he assigned to the words which follow all the prominence of 
a special message, and invested them with all the authority of his 
Apostolic oflice. Having done this, he warns the Galatians 
against the artifices of the Judaizing teachers: he contrasts their 
boasting with his own. ‘God forbid,’ he says, ‘that I should 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ;’ he tells them 
that in Christ neither circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth 
anything; and he invokes a blessing on those who walk by this 
rule. Then as a final appeal, and as it were to silence all oppo- 
sition and controversy, he sums up with a terrible earnestness, 
‘From henceforth let no man trouble me; for I bear in my body 
Does not this seem like the lan- 
guage of one, who has lately passed through a fiery trial, and 


the marks of the Lord Jesus.’ 


who, looking back upon it in the first moment of abatement, 
while the recollection is still fresh upon him, sees in his late 
struggles a new consecration to a life of self-denial, and an ad- 


ditional seal set upon his Apostolic authority, In other words, 


1 Gal. v.11. It was hastily assumed 
in a former number of this journal (No. 
VII. p. 100), that the first ér: referred 
to the time before St. Paul’s conversion. 
The explanation given in the text (p. 
322) seems preferable. 

* Gal. vi. 11. 
ypdupacw éypaya ri éup xeupl. 
taken éypaya as the epistolary aorist, 


"Tdere myXixos byuiv 
I have 


and as referring to what St Paul is 
writing at the time. The best break 


seems to be after the tenth 


verse, 





and the words éypaya ri éup xeupl 
will then refer to the concluding por- 
tion of the epistle from the eleventh 
The explanation of m7- 
as alluding to St 


verse onward. 
Nos ypdupacw, 
Paul’s imperfect sight, seems to me 
unnatural, even supposing he did labour 
under this defect, which is, perhaps, 
more than questionable. The expres- 
sion, atevicas, used of St Paul, leads 
rather to the supposition of a keen 


sight. 
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does it not seem to follow naturally after the tumult of afflic- 
tion, which bursts out in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians? 

Perhaps this passage too, in connexion with the events of the 
year preceding, may serve to throw light on one or two otherwise 
obscure hints in this Epistle. ‘If I still preach circumcision, why 
am I then persecuted’ (v. 11)? ‘If I were still pleasing men, I 
should not have been a servant of Christ’ (i. 10). May we not 
connect these expressions with the words, ‘Henceforth let no man 
trouble me; for I bear in my body the marks (ra otiypara) of the 
Lord Jesus’ (vi. 17)? 

On the evening of the day when George Herbert was in- 
ducted into the cure of Bemerton, he said to a friend, ‘I beseech 
God that my humble and charitable life may so win upon others 
as to bring glory to my Jesus, whom I have this day taken to be 
my Master and Governor: and I am so proud of his service, that 
I will always observe and obey and do his will, and always call 
him Jesus my master, and I will always contemn my birth, or any 
title or dignity that can be conferred upon me, when I shall 
compare them with my title of being a Priest, and serving at the 
altar of Jesus my master ; and his biographer adds, ‘And that he 
did so may appear in many parts of his Book of Sacred Poems; 
especially in that which he calls The Odour. In which he seems 
to rejoice in that word Jesus, and say, that the adding these 
words, my master to it, and the often repetition of them, seemed 
to perfume his mind, and leave an oriental fragrancy in his very 
breath.” May we not trace something of the same kind in the 
Apostle’s language at this time? Persecution, perhaps combined 
with sickness, had inflicted a permanent injury upon him. Re- 
flecting on the severe trial through which he had passed, and 
bearing on his body the marks of that trial, he delighted to 
recognise in them the tokens of his service to his Lord, the signs 
of ownership branded upon him, as it were, by his divine master. 
Henceforth then Jesus was his master, henceforth he was the 
slave of Christ, in a fuller sense than he had ever been hitherto. 
Whether the great Apostle, like the English clergymen, realised 
this relation to himself by a single act, and assumed the title of 
slave by one definite resolution, it would be idle to inquire. 
There was nothing new in the term doidos itself. It might well be 
adopted by any Christian to denote his entire submission to his 
Lord. It was in fact so adopted by St Peter, St James, and 
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St Jude. But neither was there anything strange in the title 
‘Master,’ which George Herbert resolved to use. It is at least 
remarkable in the case of St Paul, that in the same Epistle in 
which he speaks of himself as bearing on him the oriypara of the 
Lord Jesus, he calls himself for the first time Xpicrod doddos, 
marking the time too in language of striking significance: ‘If I 
still preached circumcision,’ ‘If I were still pleasing men,’ ‘ From 
henceforth let no man trouble me;’ and that in the very next 
Epistle which he writes, dating probably not more than a few 
months after the Galatian letter, he designates himself Maddos 
dodXA0s "Inco Xpiorot—a title which he continues to use occa- 
sionally afterwards, but which is not found in any superscription 
before the Epistle to the Romans, and not at all before the 
above passage in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

5. When we turn to the exposition of Christian doctrine, 
with which St Paul meets Judaistic errors in these Epistles, it is 
found more to accord with the chronology here adopted, than 
with that which is generally followed. 

Prof. Jowett indeed gives a different account of the relation 
between the Epistles to the Corinthians and the Galatians in this 
respect, but I cannot think that he is right. ‘A similar inference 
[of priority of date] may be drawn from the relation of the 
Epistle to the Galatians to that [?] to the Corinthians. We trace 
in the former Epistle the personal antagonism in its first burst 
of indignation, and confined to the single point of circumcision; 
in the latter, the same antagonism extending to many points, 
including a defence of the Apostle, as well as a reproof of his 
opponents!,’ If this statement were correct, it would still be far 
from conclusive as to the priority of the Galatian Epistle, inas- 
much as it is an arbitrary step to connect the Judaizers of Galatia 
with those of Corinth. But it seems to me that the case is very 
different. The Judaism of the Corinthian Church is scarcely 


1 Jowett, I. p. 202. Bauralsocon- sailed, have relinquished the doctrinal 
siders the Judaism of the Corinthian ground of circumcision, and commenced 
Epistles to be a later and more deve- a personal attack on St Paul. Of the 
loped form than that of the Galatians, Galatian Epistle, he says rightly, ‘ Es 
His account of the matter, however, is, handelt sich noch ganz um die Be- 
in the highest degree, improbable. He  schneidung, als die unbedingteste Aner- 
supposes that the Judaizers have in the kennung der Giiltigkeit des mosaischen 
interval changed their tactics, and, find- Gesetzes.’ (Paulus, p. 256.) 
ing their former position strongly as- 
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met at all on doctrinal grounds. It is the influence of Jewish 
teachers, who strove to undermine the personal authority of 
St Paul. Some of them at least rested their claims to superiority 
on a more intimate connexion with the Lord. Doubtless doctri- 
nal error would have been the next step, and the Apostle fore- 
saw this. But so far from this antagonism being not confined to 
circumcision but extending to many points, it can scarcely be 
said, at this stage, to have touched even the single point of cir- 
cumcision. The antagonism of the Galatian Epistle is an advance 
upon this. For how different is St Paul’s language in the two 
cases. He tells both churches, indeed, in almost the same 
words, that ‘circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing’ (1 Cor. vii. 19, Gal. v. 6, vi. 15), but then his practical 
comment in the two cases presents a striking contrast. To the 
Corinthians he says: ‘Is any man called being circumcised? let 
him not be uncircumcised: Is any called in uncircumcision? let 
him not be circumcised’ (2 Cor. vii. 18). To the Galatians: 
‘ Behold, I Paul say unto you, that if ye be circumcised, Christ 
shall profit you nothing; and again I testify, ete.’ (Gal. v. 2). In 
the one Epistle he is dealing with a hypothetical case; he speaks 
as if to guard against future error. In the other, he is wrestling 
with an actual evil present in its most virulent form. Circum- 
cision is only one point, but it contains all implicitly: ‘ Every 
man that is circumcised is a debtor to do the whole law.’ 

And in accordance with the more definite form assumed by 
the Judaism of the Galatian Church, we find that the exposition 
of those doctrines of Christianity which meet the question, is 
proportionably more ample in the Epistle. 

Take for instance the great doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, it is said that Christ ‘ was 
made unto us wisdom and righteousness (dixcaoctivn) and sanctifi- 
cation and redemption’ (i. 30); and again ‘ ye were sanctified, ye 
were justified in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (vi. 11). And there 
is a less distinct allusion to this doctrine in another passage 
(iv. 4). In the Second Epistle the Gospel is called ‘the ministry 
of righteousness’ (dicacoovvns, iii. 9), and is contrasted with the 
old dispensation, which is ‘ the ministry of condemnation.’ And 
in another place it is declared, that ‘God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses to 
them. For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin, 
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that we might be made the righteousness (d:xaooivn) of God,’ 
(v.21.) Here the doctrine is stated clearly enough, but there is 
no approach to the fulness with which it is set forth in the Gala- 
tian Epistle. The illustration, the antithesis, the aphorism, the 
scriptural sanction, are missing. It is not the language which 
St Paul would have used, had the doctrines been as virtually 
denied, as they were in the Galatian Church. 

It is necessary to anticipate misapprehension when speaking 
on this subject. There is no doctrine which occupies a larger 
space in St Paul’s ‘Gospel,’ or partakes more of the very essence 
of Christianity than this. There is none therefore of which it 
may be more confidently affirmed that it formed part of that 
message, which he ‘received from the Lord Jesus.’ When there- 
fore we find no mention of it, as in the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, it is unwarrantable to assume on this ground, that it 
was ignored or imperfectly appreciated by St Paul at that period. 
Indeed we have his own testimony that at the very time, when 
circumstances led him to write to the Thessalonians only of the 
resurrection and the judgment, he had determined among the 
Corinthians to whom he was preaching, to know nothing ‘save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified!.’ Nay more: St Luke records 
how, in addressing the Jews at Antioch in Pisidia some years 
before, he told his hearers that ‘through Jesus was preached unto 
them forgiveness of sins; and in Him every man that believed 
was justified from all those things from which they could not be 
justified in the law of Moses’ (Acts xiii. 38, 39). And the lan- 
guage of St Peter, declaring before the apostolic council that it 
was ‘through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that Jews no 
less than Gentiles trusted to be saved’ (xv. 11), explains how St 
Paul in their subsequent controversy at Antioch could appeal to 
him as one who, like himself, ‘ knowing that a man is not justified 
by works of law, but by faith in Jesus Christ, believed in Christ 
Jesus, that he might be justified by faith in Christ, and not by 
works of law’ (Gal. ii. 16). These passages will shew, as might 
have been assumed on @ priori grounds, that the doctrine was 
held and preached by St Paul, many years before the Epistles to 
the Corinthians and Galatians were written. If therefore it is 
invested with a greater prominence in the Galatian Epistle, than 


1; Cor. ii. 2. The Epistles to the Thessalonians were written from Corinth, 
during the visit here alluded to. 
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in the Epistles to the Corinthians, this is to be accounted for by 
the more determined character which the antagonism of the 
Judaizers had meanwhile assumed, and which led St Paul to 
assert the doctrine more strongly and under new and striking 
forms. We have thus a confirmation of the later date of the 
Galatian Epistle. 

For the reasons given above I have been led to place the 
Galatian Epistle after the letters to Corinth. They certainly do 
not amount to a demonstration, but every historical question 
must be decided by striking a balance between conflicting pro- 
babilities; and it seems to me that the arguments here advanced, 
however imperfect, will hold their ground against those which are 
alleged in favour of the earlier date. In the interval then between 
the writing of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, and that to 
the Romans, the Galatian letter ought probably to be placed. 
Beyond this I will not venture to define the time; only suggest- 
ing that the greeting from ‘all the brethren which are with me’ 
(i. 2), seems naturally to apply to the little band of his fellow- 
travellers, and to hint that the letter was not despatched from 
any of the great churches of Macedonia, or from Corinth, It 
may have been written on the journey between Macedonia and 
Achaia. And it is not improbable that it was during St Paul’s 
residence in Macedonia, about the time when the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians was written, that St Paul received news of the 
falling away of his Galatian converts, and that they were promi- 
nent in his mind, when he spoke of his daily anxieties, ‘ the care 
of all the churches’ (2 Cor. xi. 28). If so, he would despatch 
his letter to the Galatians as soon after as a suitable bearer 
could be found. 

In conclusion, I must redeem my promise of giving an account 
of the allusion to the collection of alms among the Galatians in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians. ‘As I gave order to the 
churches of Galatia, so do ye’ (xvi. 1). Is there any trace of 
this in the Galatian Epistle? I think we may discover intimations 
there that the appeal had been made, and had not been warmly 
responded to. There is no direct allusion to this appeal, But 
in one passage (vi. 6—10) St Paul speaks in very strong terms 
of the duty of almsgiving: ‘ Be not deceived,’ he says, ‘God is 
not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he reap. 
... Let us do good unto all men,’ &c. The admonition is thrown 
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into a general form, but it has evidently a special application in 
the Apostle’s own mind. He is reproving the Galatians for their 
backwardness in this matter; but he wishes to give them further 
time, and therefore refrains from prejudging the case. I cannot 
think that his language here is at all consistent with the supposi- 
tion that the bearer of this letter for the first time communicated 
the injunction mentioned in the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
There is no assignable reason why he should omit to allude to it 
in his own letter, when dwelling on the subject of almsgiving. 
He could scarcely have avoided doing so under the circumstances. 
And the same may be said also of his mention of the desire ex- 
pressed by the apostles of the circumcision, that though he was 
to work henceforth in a separate sphere from them, he would 
remember the poor—evidently the poor of Judea (ii. 10). This 
would be a hint easily intelligible to the Galatians, supposing 
they had received the injunction previously; but it is not likely 
that if they had not hitherto been informed of his wishes, he 
would have passed over this favourable opportunity of intro- 
ducing the subject, when it must have been uppermost in his 
mind, and have left it for his messenger to deliver orally. 


J. B. Ligutroor. 


Ill. 


The Nundines, and early times of the Julian Calendar. 


Macrosius, Saturnal. 1. 13, speaking of the old Roman year, 
relates, in his vague, uncritical way, that pains were taken to 
prevent a concurrence of the nundine with the nones, generally ; 
alleging as the reason, that as, after the expulsion of the kings, 
there was still kept up a sort of commemoration of the good 
Servius Tullus on the nones, because he was known to have been 
born on one of them, it was feared that the people assembled at 
the nundines might be moved by fond recollections of that popular 
king to desire the restoration of the kingly government. To this 
strange and futile account he adds, that a concurrence of the 
nundines with new-year’s day was also thought unlucky. He 
fancies that, in order to obviate such collisions, the insertion of 
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the 355th day was left to the discretion of the pontifices, only it 
must be so placed in medio Terminaliorum (= 23 Feb.) vel mensis 
intercalaris, as to stave off a concurrence of the nundines with 
the unfavourable day: ut a suspecto die celebritatem averterent 
nundinarum. For vel Ideler reads et; and certainly the usual, 
though not the invariable, place of the intercalary month of 22 
or 23 days was between the Terminalia and the Regifugium 
(=6 Kal. Mart.), or, as we should say, between the 23rd and 
24th of February. Then, to make any sense of the passage, we 
must take the words dummodo eum in medio terminaliorum et 
mensis intercalaris ita locarent ut ...averterent, to mean, that the 
day was to be inserted only for the purpose of avoiding the col- 
lisions in question, and that its place must always be between 
the Terminalia and the Calendz Intercalares; therefore only in 
an intercalated year. It would make a better shew of sense if 
we might suppose Macrobius to have written, either, in medio 
Term. et Regifugii vel mensis interc., or, in medio Term. vel m. i. 
et Regifugii: otherwise there would be no remedy provided for 
a year following one which had not received the intercalary 
month. If by suspecto die Macrobius means one particular day, 
e.g. new-year’s day (= 1 Mar.), or the nones of some particular 
month, or possibly the Regifugium itself, the statement, thus 
improved, will be intelligible. But if he means it to include the 
nones of each and every month, the least reflexion might have 
shewn, that to keep the nundines clear of all the nones of twelve 
or thirteen months by the insertion of a single day was simply 
impossible. It is surprising, therefore, to find a clear-headed 
and cautious writer like IDELER, not only accepting the whole 
statement unquestioned, but assuming that, even after the Julian 
reform, a day was inserted now and then, out of rule, to be 
balanced by a subsequent omission of a day, “so often as the 
nundines would have come into collision with the nones or with 
new-year’s day” (1 January), Handb. der Chron. 11. 63. 133, 137. 
A playing fast and loose with the calendar reckoning, to the ex- 
tent implied in Ideler’s statement, at any time subsequent to the 
final establishment of the Julian year, is utterly incredible. For 
if the nones of every month were thus obnoxious, the supposed 
remedy would have to be applied once at least in each of 28 years 
of the 32 composing the nundinal cycle. To make this quite clear, 
let the cycle begin with a bissextile year in which the nundines 
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would fall on 1 Jan., in which therefore the nundinal letter (n. 1.) 
for the year is A H, the first before, the other after, the bissex- 


tile day. 

Year 

ib. 
li 
ili 
iv 

vb. 
vi 
vii 


Viii 


ix b. 


xi 
xii 


xiii b. 


xiv 
Xv 
Xvi 


Jan. 


1 
3 


a> D 


ae 


No a7 * bo 


a: £ 
AH 





Year Jan. a. 1 
xvii b, 5 ED 
XVili 7 G 

xix 2 B 

XxX 5 E 

xxi b. 8 HG 
xxii 2 B 
xxiii 5 E 
XXiv 8 H 
xxv b. 3 CB 
XXVi 5 E 

Xxvii 8 H 
XXviil 3 Cc 

xxix b. 6 FE 

XXX 8 H 

XXXi 8 C 
XXxxii 6 F 
xxxiii b. 1 AH, &e. 


By considering the intervals between the nones of the several 
months, it will be seen that the only years of this period in 
which there would be no collision of nundines with nones are 
the 3rd, 6th and 32nd (n.1.=F) and the 9th (n.1.=G F). 
Namely, if the nundines fell on the day of Jan. marked in the first 
column of the following Table, there would be a coincidence 
with the nones of the months specified in the second column for 


a common year, in the third for a bissextile. 


Jan, 1 





2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Dei PU vcccsisancciaei Sept. Oct. A H 

DD ne FEE ctcxncinsesesss Aug. BA 

C... December ......... March C B 

D... Feb. June. July ...Feb. Dec. D C. 

noe Ds BO Ricncevexenses Jan. June. July E D 
F ... No concurrence ...November F E 
G... Apel. May ......0.. No concurrence 

TF ne Be GR. cccccecee Apr. May H G 


less than 48 times. 


In the 32 years, nundines and nones would come together no 


And besides, the avoidance of the nones in 
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one month, unless the irregularity was rectified immediately, 
would entail a collision in some other month, which would need 
to be warded off in like manner. For instance, suppose that, in 
a common year with n.1 = A., to avoid the nones of August, a 
day was inserted in February or some other intermediate month, 
by which the n.1. after the insertion would become H: then, 
unless August for that year was reduced to 30 days, the nundines 
would fall on the nones of September and October. At this 
rate, the whole calendar reckoning would be kept in a state of 
perpetual oscillation, and whatever plan may be imagined to have 
been adopted for informing Romans throughout the Empire 
what months of each ensuing year were to be thus modified, we 
should never be able to say with certainty whether a given date 
recorded, for instance, on a monument, means that day or a day 
earlier or later. In short, in the absence of better testimony 
than that of Macrobius in his very lame account of the ante- 
Julian year the supposition, as it regards the nones, is utterly 
improbable ?. 

For that part of the statement which relates to the concur- 
rence with new-year’s day, there is a testimony which it may be 
worth while to examine. “A case of this description occurred 
a. c. 714 =B. c. 40, when, as Dio Cassius relates, xiv. 33, a 
day was intercalated out of rule to prevent the nundines falling 
on the first day of the following year, a collision which of old 
had been carefully avoided. Subsequently, a day was struck 
out, that there might be no lasting disturbance of the Julian 
reckoning.” Ideler, u. s. 63. ‘ 

The reformed calendar started on its course on the Ist of 
January B. c. 45. If, as is usually supposed, its first year was 
bissextile, the subsequent bissextile years should have been 41, 
37, 33, &c.; but on the supposition, which is equally probable, 
that it was meant to begin with three common years followed by 
a bissextile year, the leap-years should have been Bb. c. 42, 38, 


1 It may rest on a misunderstanding 
of some statement implying that the 
nundine were anciently called none, 
but that in later times the term none 
was appropriated to a different use, so 
as not to be confused with the former. 
In Dr Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 


Antig. s. v. CALENDARIUM it is said, 
but without specifying the authority, 
that in the year of Romulus ‘every 
eighth day under the name of none or 
nundine was especially devoted to reli- 
gious or other public purposes.” 
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34 &c. Which of these was prescribed by the rule, we cannot 
say, Ceesar’s edict unfortunately being lost. The rule itself, how- 
ever, was transgressed from the first: the ignorant pontifices, 
understanding quarto quoque anno to mean a period of three 
years complete, intercalated the years 42, 39, 36, 33 &e. to B. c. 
9 inclusive, when the error being discovered was rectified, and 
the Julian notation of time restored to its proper track, by omit- 
ting the bissextile day of B.c. 5, 1 and a.p. 4, i.e. of the 41st, 
45th, and 49th Julian years. Now, since a period of three years 
including one bissextile contains 1096 days, which number is 
divisible by 8 without remainder, it follows, that so long as the 
erroneous intercalation lasted, the nundines would constantly fall 
on the same days at intervals of three years. If therefore they 
fell, or should have fallen, as Dio Cassius relates, on the Ist 
January of B.c. 39, they fell on the same day of B.c. 42, and 
would also fall, unless prevented, on 1 Jan. of B.c. 36, 33, 30 
&e.: i.e. from B.c. 42 downwards, so long as the vicious inter- 
calations lasted, and nothing was done to change the place of 
the nundines, the n. Il. would have constantly proceeded in the 
order AH, C, F; AH, C, F: &ec. It follows also, that if the first 
Julian year B. c. 45 was intercalated, that year likewise began 
with the nundines on its Ist of January. But if we attach any 
importance to Dio’s statement relative to the year 39 B.c., we 
can hardly deem it likely that the new calendar would be allowed 
to start with the very collision which, we are told, the Romans 
were of old solicitous to avoid. Nor did it, if the year B.c. 45 
was not bissextile, i.e. if according to Cesar’s rule the bissextile 
years were to be the 4th, 8th, 12th &c. For in that case, if 
the nundines in B. c. 39 and 42 fell 1 Jan., the 1 Jan. of B. c. 45, 
being 1095 days earlier, would be the day after the nundines, 
i.e. the nundines would fall on the 8th of January. 

There is a further circumstance, of an astronomical nature, 
which points to the same conclusion. There is reason to believe 
that the inducement for giving to vu. c. 708 (“the year of confu- 
sion”) the precise length of 445 days was, that the beginning of 
the new reckoning should be the day of new moon next after the 
winter solstice. Now the date of that new moon, in our technical 
and proleptic application of the Julian reckoning (i.e. in the 
uninterrupted continuation, upwards, of the Julian calendar, old 
style) is, about an hour and a half after midnight between 1 and 
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2 Jan. B.c. 45, But the day which we, in this reckoning, call 
2 Jan. was by the Romans then living called 1 Jan., if the year 
was not actually bissextile. On this supposition, Ceesar’s lst of 
January of the new calendar did actually begin with the day and 
almost the precise hour of the new moon; and thus we may 
understand the meaning which lies under the vague statement of 
Macrobius: Annum civilem Cesar habitis ad lunam dimensionibus 
constitutum edicto palam proposito publicavit. In short, the day 
which Ceesar chose to be the first of the new reckoning was at 
once the first day of the Roman eight-day week and of the lunar 
month. For comparison with the Egyptian calendar it possessed 
the further advantage of being the first day of Tybi (the 5th 





month), viz. of the year of Nabonassar 703 !. 


1 Few subjects, capable of an exact 
determination, have been more per- 
plexed by unclear and misleading state- 
ments than that which relates to calen- 
dars and the measures and nomenclature 
of time. The following is an instance, 
the more to be regretted because occur- 
ring in a work of high authority, which 
will doubtless take its place in our 
schools and colleges as a leading text- 
book of Roman History. ‘Cesar, 
himself not unacquainted with astro- 
nomy, called in the assistance of the 
Greek Sosigenes to rectify the present 
error and prevent error for the future. 
It was determined to make the ist of 
January of the Roman year 709 A.U.C. 
coincide with the 1st of January of the 


* solar year which we call 45 B.c. But it 


was calculated that this rst of January 
of the year 709 A.U.C. would be 67 days 
in advance of the true time ; or, in other 
words, would concur not with the rst of 
January 458B.c. but with the 22nd of 
October 468.c. And therefore &c.... 
Thus the past error was corrected, and 
the 1st of January 709 A.U.C. became the 
same with the 1st of January 45 B.C.” 
Dr Lippet1, Hist. of Rome, U1. 470, 1. 
This account of the matter could only 
lead the learner to imagine—and this is 
the notion that lies at the root of the 
confusion which is so prevalent on this 


subject—that “the 1st of January of 
the solar year which we call 45 B.c.” 
had somehow a substantive existence 
independent of our upward continuation 
of the existing reckoning of time ; or, 
in other words, that a certain day, m 
days before a given day of modern 
times, say before 1 Jan. of A.D. 1801, 
had in the nature of things a right to 
the name “‘first day of January” of such 
a year B.c.: that Cesar and Sosigenes 
were able to put their finger on that 
day and to say, ‘‘This is the true time 
for the year to begin—namely, the day 
which lies 445 days after that which we 
called Calends of January in this pre- 
sent year 708 U.0.” Nature prescribes 
no ‘true time” for the beginning of the 
solar year: how the days of the year 
shall be numbered and named is simply 
matter of conventional arrangement. 
In the year of Numa and the Decem- 
virs it was doubtless intended that the 
Calends of April and October, of July 
and January, should never travel very 
far from the cardinal points of the sun’s 
annual course, the equinoxes and the 
solstices. The point for consideration 
with Cesar and Sosigenes was, to which 
of the 365} days which they assumed to 
be a sufficiently exact measure of the 
interval between two successive vernal 
equinoxes &c., they should assign the 
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We may also fairly urge, with Sanclemente, that the begin- 
ning of the new reckoning with a bissextile year is in itself im- 
probable; the common years would naturally take precedence : 
though when this writer supposes that there was no intercalation 
until the Feb. of s.c. 41, this violates, at the very outset, the 
principle of the reckoning, which is, that every four successive 
years, wherever taken, should constantly number 1461 days. 


name Calends of January. Conceiving 
Hipparchus’s determination to be still 
in force, they held that the bruma of 
v.c. 708 fell on the 23rd of Choeak of 
the Egyptian year (Al. Nab. 703): they 
might have set their 1st of January 
at that day; they chose to set it eight 
days later. By the combination in the 
text it has been attempted to explain 
the grounds of their choice, and the 
result is this. For the more convenient 
adjustment of the lunar cycle and its 
epacts, they chose for the beginning of 
the new year the day of new moon next 
after the bruma, which day possessed 
the farther twofold advantage of being 
the 1st day of the Roman nundine 
week, and also the rst of the Egyptian 
month Tybi with which begins the 
second of the three seasons or quater- 
nions of months into which the Egyp- 
tian year is divided. The advantages, 
in a technical point of view, of these 
coincidences were not to be overlooked. 
Cesar, we know, had studied astro- 
nomy under Egyptian masters: siderwm 
motus, de quibus non indoctos libros 
reliquit, ab Agyptiis disciplinis hausit, 
Macrob. Saturn. 1. 16. 

A further erroneous statement, which 
gives quite a wrong notion of the Ante- 
julian year, will need to be corrected in 
future editions of Dr Liddell’s valuable 
History. ‘‘It has been before stated 


(chap. 1. §17) that the Roman year 
had hitherto” to the time of Cesar’s 
reform ‘‘consisted of 355 days with a 
month of 30 days intercalated every 
third year, so that the average length of 
the year was 365 days.” 


Vot, III. 


Even as a 





December, 1856. 


description of the year of Numa this 
can hardly be allowed to pass. It was 
undoubtedly a lunar year, apparently 
with months of varying length because 
determined by actual observation of the 
new moon when first visible in the 
evening twilight, and roughly adjusted 
to the year of the seasons by occasional 
intercalation of a whole month. (Ideler 
It. 36 ff.). But it could not have regu- 
larly proceeded upon the plan 355, 355, 
385, without very soon ceasing to be 
lunar, for 37 lunations are not 1095 
but rogr days and a fraction. As a 
description of the year which Julius 
Cesar reformed it is altogether wrong. 
That (the year of the Decemvirs) is well 
known to have consisted of twelve 
months (not lunar), each of fixt length, 
numbering 355 days, brought into a 
loose correspondence with the solar 
year by intercalation, in alternate years, 
of a month (Mercedonius) of 22 and 23 
days alternately. By this plan, every 
4 years numbered 1465 days, 4 days 
too much: but subsequently, it seems, 
by ruling that every 24 years, instead 
of 6 intercalations of 22 and 6 of 23 
days (=270), should receive 7 of 22 
and 4 of 23 (= 246 days), the excess 
was liquidated, as the 24 years would 
number 24 x 355 + 246 = 8766 days, 
making the average length of the year 
just 365}. (Ideler uw. s. 56 ff). But 
the regulation of the calendar was in the 
hands of the pontifices, by whom it was 
administered so laxly, and even for party- 
purposes corruptly, that it fell into a 
state of dislocation unexampled in the 
history of any other civilized nation. 
9: 
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The most natural supposition is, that the first three years of the 
reckoning were common years, and the fourth bissextile: this we 
know was the rule of the Julianized Egyptian calendar, beginning 
at the 1 Thoth of s.c. 30, viz. three years of the ordinary length, 
and the fourth a year of 366 days, i.e. with a sixth epagomené 
at the end. In fact, Sanclemente, in common with other writers on 
the calendar, seems to have assumed that by the edict of Augus- 
tus the order of the Julian intercalation was restored in con- 
formity with the intention of its author: i.e. that as, since the 
restoration, the bissextile year is the 4m + lst Julian year, it was 
always intended to hold that place. I do not see that this is the 
necessary inference. The years marked for intercalation by the 
pontifices were the 4th, 7th, 10th, &c., and thus went on till the 
37th = B.c. 9: Augustus may have made this last year the starting- 
point for future intercalations; or, independently of this, the 
year of his edict, B.c. 8, was made the first year of the quadri- 
ennial periods, only with the understanding that the first three 
bissextile days should be omitted. I suppose then that it was 
in conformity with Ceesar’s rule that the pontifices intercalated 
the year 42 B.c. being the fourth Julian year. Then in their 
ignorance which, Julius Cesar being dead, there was none to 
control, they held that as the first bissextus was ordered to be 
inserted when the calendar had been only three years in exist- 
ence, the next must be three years later (quarto quoque anno in 
the more usual sense of the phrase), and so on perpetually. 

A concurrence of the nundines with 1 Jan. had already taken 
place in the year 42 B.c. It would appear that the same would recur 
in 39 B.c. and in each subsequent bissextile year, viz. at intervals of 
1096 days. It needed but little arithmetic to ascertain that fact: 
how was it to be obviated? Dio Cassius says, by irregular inter- 
calation of the preceding year B.c. 40: of course in anticipation 
of the bissextus intended for the year 39. So the nundines would 
come in 39 to 8 Jan., 38 to 3 Jan., 37 to 6 Jan., and in 36 to 
1 Jan. again, which year being bissextile the obnoxious concur- 
rence would once more be in perpetual force. It must be obvi- 
ated, then, by the same expedient, i.e. by making 37 bissextile 
instead of 36. In short, whereas the years intended by Cesar to 
be intercalated were the 4th, 8th, 12th and, generally, the 
4mth = B.c. 42, 38, 34 &c., the managers of the calendar mis- 
takenly supposed them to be the 4th, 7th, 10th, 13th &c. i. e. B.c. 
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42, 39, 36, 33 &c.; but actually, after the first of these years, 
made them, on account of the nundinal difficulty, the 6th, 9th, 
12th &e, i.e. B.c, (42,) 40, 37, 34, 31 &e. 

If this be the true history of the earlier years of the Julian 
reckoning, it follows, that historical Roman dates derived from 
contemporary records between 1 Jan. B.c. 45 and 1 Mar. a.p. 4, 
will vary more or less from the technical dates obtained by con- 
tinuing the calendar upwards without interruption from the latter 
date, at which, in any case, the proleptic Julian reckoning must 
be understood to begin. Ideler, 1. p. 133, has marked the 
rules of this divergence, as it results from the usual account, in 
which the actually intercalated years are said to have been s.c. 
45, 42, 39 &e. to B.c. 9 inclusive. On the view here put forward, 
the rule must be modified as follows : 


From (historical) 1 Jan. 45 to 28 Feb. of same year add 1. 


SE seketviccnn 29 Feb. 42+ to 28 Feb. 41 add 1. 
SUE saevakeae 29 Feb. 407 to 28 Feb. 34+ add 1. 
orn 29 Feb. 34} to 28 Feb. 33 add 2. 
ae 28 Feb. 33. to 28 Feb. 31f add 1. 
TE dawenens 29 Feb. 31} to 27 Feb. 29 add 2. 
SEE. xesattons 28 Feb. 29 to 28 Feb. 28} add 1. 
FROME occcccese 29 Feb. 28} to 28 Feb. 22+ add 2. 
_  Epenrre 29 Feb. 22} to 28 Feb. 21 add 3. 
From. ......... 1 Mar. 21 to 28 Feb. 19+ add 2. 
en 29 Feb. 19} to 28 Feb. 17 add 3. 
ae 1 Mar. 17 to 28 Feb. 16+ add 2. 
a 29 Feb. 16+ to 28 Feb. 10} add 3. 
ee 29 Feb. 10+ to 28 Feb. 9 add 4. 
From _......... 1 Mar. 9 to 28 Feb. 5 add 3. 
From ......... 1 Mar. 5 to28 Feb. 1 add 2. 
SE. ankcenins 1 Mar. 1 to 28 Feb. a.p. 4 add 1. 


The years marked + are the actual, the others the proleptic 
bissextiles. 


For example, the battle of Actium was fought, according to 
Dio Cassius, on the 2nd September v. c. 723 =B. c. 31. The cor- 
responding proleptic Julian date is 4 Sept.; on the usual view 
(Ideler’s), 3 Sept. Again, there was an eclipse of the sun in 
s. Cc. 10 for which the astronomers give the proleptic Julian date 
30th June. Should any contemporary record with the Julian date 
23—2 
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hereafter be discovered, it should on my view be the 26th June, 
on Ideler’s the 27th. 

As for the nundines, these would fall on every three consecu- 
tive years beginning with the intercalated year, on the 6th, 8th 
and 3rd of January respectively, until B.c. 7, when they would 
run, so long as the intercalation was omitted, in a cycle of eight 
years, viz., 6th, lst, 4th, 7th, 2nd, 5th, 8th and 3rd of January. 
Ideler holds the sequence of the nundines to have persisted as 
free from interruption as the seven-day week of the Hebrews 
and Christian nations. This, after the final establishment of 
the Julian Calendar, is extremely improbable. The nundines 
were for the city of Rome and its neighbourhood, the calendar 
for Romans all over the world. It is not easy to imagine that 
after the edict of Augustus any further tampering with the 
calendar would be tolerated; and if a collision with new-year’s 
day or any other suspectus dies was to be obviated, this would 
be managed, not by an unsettling, however temporary, of the 
calendar, but by the simple expedient of transposing the nun- 
dines, And in fact, in the only instance of the kind (so far as I 
am aware) on record for that period, Dio Cass. Lx. 24 relates 
under v.c. 797 = A.D. 44, kai ri dyopay riv du tov O rpépor 
peréOecav, “they transposed the nundines on account of certain 
sacrifices” or religious solemnities. He adds that the like was done 
on many other occasions, xai GAdore woAddis. Ideler, who thinks 
Dio Cass. must have mistaken the matter, because it can hardly 
be supposed that this was ever the case (11. 134 note), has not 
treated the subject of the nundines with his usual discretion. 

Now let us suppose it to have been ruled, after the edict of 
Augustus, that the nundines, whenever they would have fallen, 
in the regular course, on the Ist of January, should be shifted 
either to 2 Jan. or to 31 Dec. and 8 Jan. (but constantly the 
same method, not sometimes one and sometimes the other), On 
the former method, supposing the transposition to take place 
in a bissextile year, by which the n.1. is changed from AH to 
BA, it will be seen by inspection of the nundinal cycle that it 
will take twenty years to bring the nundines again to 1 Jan. 
(year xiii. to xxxiii.): supposing it to take place in the first, 
second or third year after bissextile (n.1. changed from A to B), 
eleven, fourteen and seventeen years respectively will lead to a 


concurrence with 1 Jan. in a bissextile year (years xxii, xix, and 
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xvi, to xxxiii.), On the other plan, i. e. the nundines anticipated, 
by which in bissext., lst, 2nd, and 8rd after bissext., the n. 1. 
would change from AH to HG, and from A to H, the periods 
which will bring it again to AH are twelve, three, six, nine years 
respectively (years xxi, xxx, xxvii, and xxiv to xxxiii.) Assuming 
both methods to have been considered, the former would in all 
probability be preferred because of the longer period. Thus, as 
the first return of the nundines to 1 Jan. would be in B. c. 6, after 
transposition to 2 Jan. they would again fall on 1 Jan. in z.c. 1, 
as there was no bissextile year in the interval; and, the process 
being repeated, again in a.p. 5; from which year eleven years 
would lead to the next concurrence A. p. 16 biss., and thenceforth 
the transposition at regular intervals of twenty years would be 
all that was needed, so long as there was no interference on 
other grounds. 

According to Dio Cassius, it was on other grounds that the 
transposition was made in a.p. 44. Claudius, we know, was a 
precisian in matters of ceremony: quedam circa cerimonias... 
domi forisque aut correxit aut exoleta revocavit aut etiam nova 
instituit, Sueton. Claud. 22; and his ordering the nundines to be 
shifted iepdv rwav éveea may have been on one of the occasions 
mentioned by this author: observavitque sedulo ut quoties terra 
in urbe novisset, ferias advocata concione preetor indiceret: utque 
dira avi-in urbe aut in capitolio visa, obsecratio haberetur, eamque 
ipse jure Max. Pont. commonito pro rostris populo preiret, sub- 
mota operarum servorumque turba. For at this time the nundine 
were fasti for both orders of the people, and it is quite conceiv- 
able that, to prevent the interruption of public business, they 
might on such an occasion be anticipated or postponed one day. 
But when once the method of periodical adjustment, as above 
explained, had come into operation, it is not likely that these 
occasional interruptions (which Dio intimates were not infre- 
quent) would be allowed to throw the cycle out of its proper 
order. From the nundines before to those after the irregular 
day the interval, I should suppose, would be still sixteen days, 
so that the n.1. forthe year would mark the stated days after as 
before the interruption. 

Henry BROWNE. 
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Adversaria. 


I. The Roman Capitol. 


To the Editor of the Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology. 


Lonpon, Oct. 20, 1856, 

Sir, 

THE question of the true site of the Roman Capitol cannot 
but be interesting to every scholar, and I have therefore ven- 
tured to appeal to your excellent Journal, the only tribunal 
before which such a question can be brought, respecting a judg- 
ment on the subject delivered in the recent number of the 
Quarterly Review. 

The writer of the article alluded to, who has done me the 
honour to notice my account of Rome, published in Dr Smith’s 
Dictionary of Ancient Geography, in terms far more flattering 
than it deserves, rests the whole issue of this much disputed 
point on the interpretation of the description in Tacitus of 
the storming of the Capitol by the Vitellians (Hist. m. 71). 
The subject is thus reduced to a very narrow compass; and 
as the Reviewer speaks “in the interest of Tacitus himself,”’— 
to whom, it would seem, I have done some grievous wrong,— 
I trust I may be permitted to make the few following remarks. 

I must confess my surprise to find that a gentleman who in- 
sists so much on the “cautious and solid character of English 
scholarship,” and who is “unwilling that any cloud of ambiguity 
should lie” on the decisive passage which he has selected, should 
have defaced it by two mistranslations; and those, unluckily, in 
the very clauses on which the whole of the point in dispute 
depends. 

1. The words, “erigunt aciem per adversum collem usque 
ad primas Capitolinz arcis fores,” are rendered, “they charge 
up the hill to the foot of the gates of the Capitoline fortress;” 
instead of, “to the first gates of the Capitoline fortress,” or 
rather “citadel.” 

2. The clause—“faces in prominentem porticum jecere, et 
sequebantur ignem ; ambustasque Capitolii fores penetrassent, ni 
Sabinus revulsas undique statuas, decora majorum, in ipso aditu, 
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vice muri, objecisset,” is translated: “So they threw torches into 

the projecting portico and followed the course of the fire. They 
would have burnt the gates of the Capitol, and burst in, had not 
Sabinus flung a number of statues, the monuments of our ances- 
tors, before them, and so blocked up the approach as with a 
wall:” instead of “They would have burst in through the burnt 
gates,” &c, ; 

Every Latin scholar will see that these versions are contrary 
to grammar and the true meaning of words; and I think it may 
also be shewn that they are no less repugnant to common sense. 
The statues were not employed to stop the fire, but to stop the 
men who were following the fire. If the gates had not been 
burnt, the statues would not have been needed, as the gates 
would have sufficed of themselves to keep out the assailants. 
In Comment No. 4 on this passage, the Reviewer remarks (p. 
425); “The Capitol would of course abound with statues; but 
we should not expect a bare fortification like the ancient Arx (if 
it is of the Arx proper that Tacitus is speaking) to furnish such 
precious materials for a hasty defence.” A strange remark from 
a gentleman who has evidently paid some attention to the sub- 
ject. The Arx was not “a bare fortification,’ but contained 
several temples, besides the celebrated one of Juno Moneta; and 
further, it is notorious that the whole summit of the hill abounded 
with statues. Indeed, Tacitus himself says, that those used on 
the occasion were “undique conquisitas”—brought together from 
all sides, 

The mistranslation of the words “ primas fores” is still more 
important. The Reviewer renders them, as I have said, by “the 
foot of the gates;” but in Comment No. 5 they become “the 
front gates;” whence he appears to suppose that the temple had 
back gates or side gates. But, even had this been the case, 
what should have prevented the besiegers from immediately at- 
tacking them after being repulsed from the front gates? Being 
already at the temple, why should they have taken the trouble 
to descend the hill in order to mount it again by climbing the 
hundred steps, setting fire to houses, &c. and thus to arrive at 
the same point as they had just quitted? Their proceedings, as 
explained by the Reviewer, may be illustrated as follows: A body 
of men rush up Ludgate Hill to capture St Paul’s cathedral ; 
they are prevented from entering the west gate by some statues 
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being flung before it; whereupon instead of proceeding at once 
to the north gate, they retrace their steps down Ludgate Hill; 
some of them, turning to the left, make their way up by Bennet’s 
Hill to the spot which they had just quitted; others, turning to 
the right, arrive again at the cathedral by burning down Pater- 
noster Row! The only way in which such a retreat could be ex- 
plained on any rational principle is, that they were repulsed by a 
barrier at the top of Ludgate Hill before they reached the cathe- 
dral. A similar obstacle at the top of the Clivus Capitolinus I 
take to be the “prime fores” described by Tacitus as having 
been burnt, and replaced by the statues. 

These strange notions of the Reviewer’s are illustrated by a 
plan equally strange. The temple, allowing it to have been on 
the southern summit of the Capitoline Hill, is wrenched 45 de- 
grees from its true position, it being universally agreed that it 
faced the south, as fairly represented in Becker’s plan. The Re- 
viewer makes it face the south-east, in order that, like Mahomet’s 
miracle, the temple may come to the fire, as the fire will not 
come to the temple. It is hardly necessary to observe upon 
other incongruities in the plan, such as the want of an area 
before the temple, and the position of the Lucus and Clivus 
Asyli, the latter being made to lead up to the Capitol instead of 
to the Asylum! The ruin of the three columns is still designated 
as the temple of Saturn, though that view is, I believe, now 
almost universally abandoned even by the Germans. 

In a note at p. 426, the Reviewer says that in one of my 
subsidiary arguments I have given an interpretation “ grammati- 
cally inadmissible” of Ovid’s line, “Qua fert sublimes alta Moneta 
gradus;” though, on his own shewing, the passage is not amenable 
to any laws of grammar. He sees no obscurity in the line, and 
illustrates it by a passage from Virgil which bears not the slight- 
est resemblance to it, except that ferre occurs in both. How- 
ever, if I have erred, I have in this case erred with Becker 
(Handb. p. 393), who also takes Ovid’s words to mean that the 
temple lay at the top of a flight of steps; though he supposes 
that these steps led from the temple of Concord, at the top of 
the Forum, to that of Juno Moneta on the (his) Arx; a view 
which I have endeavoured to prove inadmissible. 

The preceding remarks will perhaps suffice to shew that this 
passage of Tacitus is not, as the Reviewer thinks, decisive in 
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favour of his own view; though, on the other hand, I have not 
pretended to assert that it settles the question the other way. I 
have not “clapped my hands and cried Eureka!” I have merely 
ventured to say (p. 767) that, on a review of the whole evidence, 
the balance of probability appears to me to incline in favour of 
the Capitol having been on the northern summit. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours very respectfully, 
Tos, H. Dyer. 


II. Novarum lectionum et emendationum Specimen. 


(Concluded from Vol. 11. page 219.) 


De Corona, p.253, in. °Q Braodnydy mepi euod Kai Aéyov ds cord 
pev AaBwy, Bod & avaddcas, GAN od ov ye, GAda Bods péev Exov, raion 8 
ovdémor’ éav py oe obra mavowow, atywdcavres thyepov, Abjectis peév 
éyov legendum 4Ad’ dei Boas. 

Ib. p. 246. fin. [ds ody dmavror évdofdrara ¢Bovdetcacbe uot mew- 
Oévres. Ex TONAE€ZIOTATA librarius legit évdogdrara. 

Ib. p. 325, in. Ov8 dca cupBeBovrdcvKa—époiws tyiv, domep dv 
ei €v tpuTavn, pérov ent Td Ajppa cupBeBovdcvka, k.T. €. Junge ocre- 
PANEI et lege womepavel rputavn. 

Ib. p. 522, fin. Midianze, Todd 4) padiora mavrav rovre ro Adyo 
mpocexew tpis Sei, kat pynpovedoat TovTov Kal mpos Exacrov aravray Srav 
ovros h€yn. Ex OTAN corrige OTIAN. 

Ib. p. 597, Orat. contra Androt. TodAdy 8€ kai peyd\ov dyabdy 
rois GAXows "EAAnow xatéornoay airior dv ov8 6 xpdvos Thy prnpny ddedéo- 
6a divara. Pro OYAEO lege OYAEIC. 

schines contra Tim. p. 22, c. 158. epi 8€ radv dporpérev 
rav Tiydpxov pevyov ras dmexOcias, Sv ford por pédet, prncOjcoua. 
Librarius neglexit ov post XoY nam sensus postulat od devyar. 

Adv. Ctesiph. p. 67, c. 94. "“Qore ra Seka radavra, épdvtwr, ppo- 
vovvrav, Brerdvrav Edabov ipav ipeddpevor, x.t.€. Ex TAOPQNTON fac 
TIAPONTON. 

Ib. p. 83, c. 203. "Eyd 8€ mas xarnydpyxa; obre tiv iSiov Biov rov 
Anp. mpdrepov diefjAOov—apbova Syjmov Kai wokda Exwv A€yew, f} mavtev 
y dy cinv dmopsraros: dda «.1.€. Pro AIOPQTATOC 1. ATOMOTATOS. 
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Isocrates. (Cf. Ed. Imm. Bekkeri. Oxonii, 1822, T. II.) 

p. 43 a Panegyrici. Kai rocotroy dinyaptnxacw, dote rods mpos brep- 
Bodjy merovnpévous (NeMpe Adyous) mpos Tods dyavas Tois epi Tav idiov 
cupBoraioy oKkorovcw, domep spoiws déov ayorepous exew, GAN ov rods 
bev dodadds rods 8 émdetixas x.t.€. Pro AC@AAQC lege ASEAQC. 

Ib, p. 104 e Philippi. Waveas raira xai—iméderke trois emvyryvope- 
vows web av xpi Kai mpos ods Sei rods modeuous expepev. Valckenaerius 
pro A€I emendat A€I quod in viri cl. MSS. legimus. 

Ib. p. 142 ¢ Areopagitici. Ovdéva xpdvov ras eituyxias Kutacxeiv 
ndvrnOnpev, GAAa Taxéws StecxapipnodyeOa—airas. Cod. Laurent. T, cu- 
jus recogniti lectiones amicus C. G. Cobet mihi dedit utendas, 
hic recte habet adn’ edbéws 8. k.7.€. 


Ib. p. 234 d Panathenaici. Kai riv rixny ddupdpnyv—éri rept rv 
procodiay hv mpoeouny, aruxiat Teves por Kal gvkodavriat yeydvact K.T.€. 
Pro ATYXIAI¢l. AITIAI. 

Ib. p. 275 ¢. Totro d3€ pnbév ovrw Bpayd kai puxpdy airiov éyévero 


x.t.€  Requiritur rpayd cai mixpor. 


Orat. de Antid. p. 294, 8.19. Tatra dé—yuyiis dvdpixiis ai So€ac- 
teks épyov eva, Pro AOZACTIKHC I. CTOXACTIKHC. 


Ib. 8.297. Tis yap ovx oid Kai rods Adyous ddnOearépous Soxodvras 
elvat Tovs bmd Trav ed Biaxeimevar Aeyouevovs 4} Tods imd Trav SiaB_BdnpEvor. 
Librarius male ed d:axerp. legit pro eddoxiporivrar. 

Aschyli Prometheus Vinctus, v. 144,— 
Aetoow, Ipounbed, poBepa 8 euoicw daca 
épixdn mpoonEe mAnpns 
Saxptov x.7.€. 

Pro SOBEPA |, ANOSEPA. 

Ib, vi. 226,— 

& & ovv éepwrar airiav Ka Avra 
aixiferai pe, toto 8) cada. 

drws Tdxiota Tov matpg@ov és Opdvor 
kabéfer’, evOds Saipoow véwer yépa x.t.€. 

Pro omac 1. €me€1. 

Persarum vi. 752,— 


Tavra tois Kaxois éuikav avdpaow diddoxera 


Oovpws Hépkns x. 7.€. 
Pro rois 1. rot. 
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Lucianus, (Cf. Editio Caroli Jacobitz.) T. un. p. 174. Libri qui 
inscrib. Amoxnputrépevos. “Oray yodv moAAdKis moujcwopev dn mAnoiov 
yevéoOar tod rédovs, kal éAmicwper, Eumecdy Te piKpovy dudptnua,—drayta 
dvérpee x.t.€. pro IIOIHGQMEN |. OIHEQMEN. 


T.m. p. 271, fin. Libri qui inscr. Navigium seu Vota,— 
Sap. “Ere yap ‘AOnvnow—eivat Soxeis x. TE. 
Auk. ‘Yréuynoas: eyo dé vypew @pny Kal od mapa rd paveioba 
THY yvopny. 
Ex KAICYIIAPATO®ANEICOAI I. cai dxap drodpaiver bat. 
Ib. p. 548, fin. Cynici. Ei pév dei vis idiov cxnparos Trois dyabois, 
Ti mpérrot Gv paddov i) Toul Gmep avaidéorarov Tois axoddatus €oTi, Kai OmEp 
drevEauwr av obra pddiwor éxew; Pro ANAIA. legendum AHA. andéo- 
TaTov. 
Medize Comeediz poetarum fragmenta. (Vide Edit. Aug. 
Meineke, Berolini, 1841). 
Antiphanis =TPATIOTHS. 
Tév tady pev os dma€ tis Cedyov ifyayev pdvor, 


onavov by Td xphpa melovs eioe viv tay dptvyar, 


Ejusdem TrNQMAI MONOSTIXOI, 
167. Etxarappoynrés €ote ovynpos tpdros. 
Legendum oy pro €Y. 
431. Ovdeis emyerpet rois Sedvoruxykdor. 
Ex unciali scriptura OYA€IENIXEIPEIN lege una littera 
mutata 
Ov Sei o° emtyxaipew trois Sedvotvynkdat. 
Diphili ®PEAP, 
Tlokwds rexvirns éotiv 6 xpdvos, & éve, 
xaipes peramddtrey mavras émi Ta xéipova. 
Pro oAloc lege @AYAOC; cur librarii in primis litteris errave- 
rint, causa nota. 


Epinici YIOBAAAOMENAI. 
B. €Aéhavra mepidyer; A. purov 
xwpoov dvo xdas‘ ovd av edébas éxriot 
ey 8€ todro y’ éxmémwxa trodAakts. 
B. ovd » ehéavros yap Siadépers ovde ov. 
Pro oryaecy lege orAerpy, cf. Menandri ’Opy7,—diapeper Xarpe- 


parros ovd€ ypu. 
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Posidippi ANABAETION. 
*Ey® payetpov AapBavev axyjKoa 
Ta TOY payeipwv mavra Ka éxacrov Kaka. 
dvrepyodaBodvres Edeyor, 6 pev ws ovK Eyor 
piva xptrixny mpos totor, 6 8 dru) ordpa 


movnpov kK. T.é. 


Proera l. €NETO; pro ITANTAKA@E KACTON 1. TAN@AKA@E KAC- 
TON; sic igitur distinguendum, 
"Ev éy® payeipov apuBavev axjxoa 
Ta Toy payeipov mavO a Ka’ éxagrov Kaka, K.T.€. 
Theogneti 6A=MA. 
‘Avéotpopev gov tov Biov ta BiBXia. 


L. avarérpodev pro avéorpoder. 


Fragmentum Comicorum anonym. XLIX. 
Aéorow dracaév, Twétve ‘AOnvaiwy mdXts, 
ws Kaddv cot daiverat To vedptoy, 


e 


@s kadds 6 Ilapbevav, x.t.€. 
In libris legebatur A¢orowa 8 dracay médewv, mire’ AO. mds K.T.E, 
‘4 ” ‘J 7 o , ~ mt 
xpnorov avOpwrov 8 éav tis eva povoy (ntav i8n, 
ber &€k tovrov movnpois mévre taidas yeyovdras. 


Ex HTATENMONON Il. jyay’ év pdvov. 


Eubuli 1oN,— 
Mera tavra Oivvwy peyaddrAour emevoemrer 
e ’ , > -~ o , 
troydotpt dmtav, aire Ayvor@paror 
Bowtiat mapioav eyxedets Seat x.7.€. 


Pro AIMNO lI. AIMAPO. 


Nicostrati ANTYAAOC,— 
‘ANN’ émpidpny map’ avdpos, & yh Kai Ocoi, 
Taptxom@\ov mavy kadov te Kayabovd 
TiAToy péeyiorov a&tov Spaxpis, Svoiv 
6Bodoiv, dv otk ay Katrahayommer tyuepaov 
tptayv 70n KxatecOiovres Swdexa: 

vs. 3 lege ita,— 


= , m” , 
tpiav KarecOiovres dvres Sadexa: 


nam post ONTEC roi xarecOiovres librarius alterum dyres omiserat. 
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Alexidis MANTEI3, 
70 dvoruxeis jpeis doou mempaxdres 
THv tov Biov mappynoiay Kai rv rpuvpyv 
yovarki Sotdoe Cdpev avr’ eevOepwv, k.7.€. 
Legitur in codd. 3 dvarvyeis jyeis memp. sed post HMEIC omise- 
rat librarius OCOI. 


Fabul. incert. xm.— 
‘Os Eore xaraxeicbar mpd Seimvov cvpdopa: 
ovre yap dmvos Symovbev ovder’ Gv AaBor x.7.€. 


Lege don ’or. 


Diodori Fabul. ine. 
Auros yevdpevos tois €xovor py POdver 
Ex AITOCTENOMENOC fac AYTOCIIE NOMENOC. 


Menandri KANH®0P0O3, 
To yap mpoOvpas py movncarr edruxeiv 
evdatpovias ctwh tmrepnpavias rroceiv. 
Legendum, 
Td yap mpoOtpws pi movncavras rvyeiv 


> ’ »” J , - 
evdatpovias, elo imepnpavovs moter. 


Nobis comparantibus 16 déc7or avaé, poeta dedisse videtur 
9 


Aéorow avacca, mérv’d “AOnvaiwy mods. 
Plutarchi Scripta Moralia (cf. Ed. Fr. Diibner, Paris, 1842), 


De Educatione Puerorum, p. 3, C. cap. 1v. MeyaAn rox port mpds 
dperis xinoiv eotw avdpes, epnoe, Aaxedaipdviot kai €6n Kai maideiat x. 7. €. 
Pro KYHCIN 1. KTHCIN. 


De audiendis poetis, p. 15, F.c. 1. My& jpeis ody ri mourixiy 
pepida tév Movody éxxémtwpev—adr drov pev—ebvBpifec—mieCaper” drrov 
8 dmrerai twos povons tH xapire Kal TO yAvKY Tod Adyou kal adywydy ovK 
dxaprév éotw ovdé xevov, evtaida didrocopiay cicdyopey x.t.€. Pro 
TINOCMOYCHC lege TINOCCIIOYAHC. 


Ib. p. 17, B. 
To d€—xal rd 
} Oeds pev airiay vet Bporois 
Grav xaxaca Sopa mapmyndny Gdn, 
ravra 8¢ #8n Kara Sdéav cipnra Kai miotw aitay, hy Exovow amarny mepi Oeav 
kai dyvo.ay, cis jpas expepdvrav. Pro TAYTAACHAH I, TAYTAAHAAAH. 
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Ib. p. 32, E. c. xm. ‘H pev ody pédirra pvoixds év rois Spysvraros 
dvOeor—e£avevpioxer Td ecérarov péAt kal xpnoTiKdraroy x.t.€.  Legen- 


dum 16 yAuvrarov. 


De Audiendo, C. xm. p. 44, F.  “Ozov yap eperov tives eyxapea 
? ’ TP yan 
kai muperod kai vy Aia xvrpas emiderxvipevor miOavdrnros ovK dporpovow: 
Jrov Aéyos tm’ avdpos Gros yé mas Soxoivros jf Kadovpévov giroadpov 
, > _ a ‘ , ‘ »” 
mepawopevos, ovk ay ddws avanvony twa—mapacxo. mpos erawov. Pro 


AAAgcremac |. AaMocremac. 


De Adulatore et Amico, p. 53 C. c. 1x. ‘O peév ddnbijs pidos oi're 
piuntns €oTt mavToy—ddAa Tov apictoy pdverv—av pn tis olov dpOadpias 
dropporj—akovra—avanAnon pavrdstntos.—Ta yap ToAda AavOavovow Evroe 
kal amd trav 7Odv Kai awd trav Biwv dvadauBavovres. Legendum Ta yap 
adda. 

Ib. c. 1x. p. 55 E. ‘O 8€ xédkaf—pdvp mapémerar rH Bovdopevo, 
cvvgdev dei cai auppbeyydpevos, Repone r@ xodaxevopervp pro ro Bov- 
Ropero. 

De Amicorum Multitudine, C. v1. p. 96 E. “Qozep odv 6 Bpidpews 
éxarov xepow eis mevtnxovta popav yaorépus, ovdév judy mdéov eiye Ta amd 
dvoiv xepoiv pilav Kkoiiay Storxovyvtwy: ovtws év Tois pidos xpnoyov kai rd 
Aevroupyeiv moAdois Eveott, Kat TO Tuvaywnay Kal Td gvvarxoXeicba Kal ovy- 
kdpvew.  Restituendum, oira év rH moddois idrors xppoba Kai rd 
Aevroupyety K.T. €. 

Consolatio ad Apollonium, c. m. p. 102, B. "Ezesd}) ody Kai xpdvos 
—éyyéyove Th Tvppopa—xkadras exew imédaBov, trav mapapvOyntixdv cor 
peradoiva Adywr mpos aveow Ths Aims Kal madday Toy TevOixdv Kal pataiwry 
éduppav. Pro IIENCIKON |. €YHEON. 


Sapientum Convivium, c. xv. p. 157, B. °H yap ody dpais—xai 

‘ ‘ a ‘ > 4 3A e ‘ - “— a 
rovs puxpods viv peév eis pukpa Kouid ovoTéAXOvTas éavTods,—viv Bé, ef pi) Ta 
mavrav €xovow idiwrav dua kai Baciéwr in’ evdeias drodcioba vopivovras ; 


Pro MIKPoYc I. MOPOYC. 


Apophthegmata Laconica, p. 208, E. c.1x. “AdAor’ iddv piv A- 
kdpevov €k Oupidos ind madapiou—emei 6 pis émorpapels edaxe rHv xeipa 
x.t.é Videtur primum oOyYPAc abiisse in eYPAC, dein magis 
corrupta vox. 


De Iside et Osiride, p. 366, A. c, xxxvimt. ‘Qs 8€ Neidov Ocipi8os 
Groppony otras "IowWos cadua yiv Exovor kai vouifovaw od macay, add’ js 6 
Neidos émiBaiver oreppaivery x.t.é. Pro €XOYCI |. ACroycl. 
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De Ei apud Delphos, c. v. p. 386. “Eom: yap (nempe ro «), ds 
trodapBavovat Aedgoi, kai tére mponyopav Edeye Nixavdpos 6 iepeds, 6ynua 
kai pop 7 tis mpos tov Oedv évrevEews Kai ragw ryeporxny év Trois épwtipacw 
éxe. Pro IEPEYCOXHMA legendum I€PEYCCXHMA. 


De sera Numinis Vindicta, c. x. p. 555, A. Kai yap dpes évurviov 

‘ , 4 ‘ 4 ‘ , ‘ a , _ 
kai dacpata peOnuepwa, kai xpnopot cai katraiBagia kai 6 te ddéav Eaxev 
airia cot mepaiverOa, xeyavas emayet Kal PdBous Trois ovtw SraKepevors. 


Pro X€IMQNAC legendum esse A€ICIAAIMONIAC sensus docet. 


An Seni sit gerenda Respublica, c. vi. p. 786, E. 0% py adda 
kal xapis evpers 1) paptupovaa Tois Epyors Kal ovvapsAAwdpevos emawvos—oidv 
Tt Pas Kat yavoua TO xaiporte tis dperis mpooriOnat x.t.€. Pro HMAPTY- 
PoYcaA legendum OMAPTOYC A. 


De vitando Ere alieno, c. m. p. 828, D. ‘Qs yap 4 Hv6ia rois 
‘AOnvaiois—rteixos Etdwov Siddvac tov Oedv Epn—ovras piv 6 Beds didwor 
Evdivnv tpamefav kal Kepapedy exavny kai tpaxd ipariov, edv edevOepor Chv 
eOedopev. Pro TPAXY 1. TAXY. 


De Esu Carnium, L c. v. p. 995, A. Ovdevi yap foie 7d dvOpamov 
copa Tay emt capxopayia yeyovsray, ov ypumdtns xeiovs,—ov Kotias edrovia 
kat mvevpatos Oepudrns, rpeyrat kai karepyacacGa Suvarn Td Bapv Kai kpeddes. 
Pro TPE¥AI 1. HE VAI. 

Ib. ec. vi. p. 995, E.—rov prcov 80 dépos bypod Kai mAnOovs avabvyuac- 
tev anénrwv aOpraavres, ov Kabapdy ovd€ Aapmpdy adda BuUOoy Kai ayAvwdy 
kai d\ucOavovra tais abyais épapev. Pro adda Bvbrov 1. add’ dpvdpdr. 

Ib. c. nm. p. 997, F.  Sxdmee 5€ mas mérepor BéAriov enpepoior radv 
proadpar, oi cai réxva—eobieww Kedevovres—h TvOaydpas xai ’Eumedoxdjjs, 
eOilovres elvac Kai mpds Ta GAda yevn dixaiovs; Legendum kai pis ra GAoya 


Sixaious. 


Symposiacee Queestiones, L. I. Q.v. c.2. Oi 8€ xapievtes ev ro 
maber Tov yevdpevot, THY Poviv pdvnv cis Td Gdew kai HbéyyerOa péya Kai 
pen mpoievra. Pro MELA |. METPA. 

Ib L. III. Q. v. ¢. 2, p. 652, E. 1.19. ‘Qs yap ome, padiora & ws 
elpnxapev, €oixact Tois mpeaBiras of peOvovres: 81d Kal mpaairata ynpdow 
of pirowo «.t.€. Pro of pedvortes 1. of véor peOvorres. 

Ib. L. IV. Q. v. c. 2, p. 670, A. 1. 8. ef 8€ Svopophov H ds Kai 
Oodepiv (GAX’ od) KavOdpov riv dw dromdrepov f Thy piow dpuovodrepov. 
Pro AMOYCOTE PON I. MYCAPOTE PON. 

Ib. 1.10. Thy 8€ bv droxpnorica Kai ripacba Aéyovow: mpern yap 


, a ” ~ > - ¢ ‘ ‘ ” > + », 
oxioaca T@ TPOVXOVTL THS OPVXNS, WS act, THhv ynv, txvos apovews €Onxe 
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x.7.€. Recte emendatum dnd rijs xpeias pro dmoxpnoriom, tum dele 
xai et pro rijs dpuxijs 1. rod piyxous. 

Ib. c. 3, F.L.5. Kai yap 4 xpéa kat ra dra at raév dupdrev Aurapdrns 
kat rd dApupov éorxe Oavpaciws, Scaligerus Aapvpdy pro dApupdr. 

Ib. Q. vi. c. 2, p. 672, B. 1.52. Of pi) movodvres ofvoy pedirevov 
nivovow, tropappdooovres Thy yAvKirnTa olvadeat pitas Kai aiotnpais. Pro 
OINQAEC!I |. o@A€ CI. Cff. seqq. 

Ib. L. VI. Q. x. p. 696, F. Tih d€ wrelorny airiav—i Spypirys elxe- 
7d yap purdv dmdvrev drwdéotatoy, dare Kai TO ciKov aitd Kai Td EvAov Kal 
16 épvos dvarerdjjcba x.t.é. Gatakerus pro €PNOC I. OPION. 

Ib. L. VIII. Q. 1x. ¢. 2, p. 732, A. 1.35. Of 8€ Kai ra voonpara 
thy piow, domep tépara yervay afvove1,—rd ayav Kal rd paddov eviov rabav 
xawwérnra Kai Stapopay dmodaivovres: x.t.€. Pro KAITA l, KAINA. 

De Mulierum Virtutibus, p. 248, C. Of & Gras riy Acyouevnv 
Xipaipay Spos avrndov yevovevac saci, kai moveiy dvakAacets Kal dvaxavoets €v 
T@ Sper xaderas kai rupaddeas, if’ Sv papaiverOar tors xaprovs. Valcken. 
@€PEI pro OPE]. Pro xAAeMAc legendum censeo AAEEINA.! 


III. Admodum in Salvianus. 


Few of the old editors have done so much to clear up the 
grammatical and historical difficulties of their author, as Ritters- 
husius has in his edition of Salvianus. Yet Barth seems to be 
justified in disputing his interpretation of admodum. (Ad- 
versar. lib. 29, c. 3). “Legitur in editione ultima amici olim 
nostri C. Rittershusii pagina 1. Omnes admodum homines &c. 16 
admodum eleganter, non pro fere ut putavit interpres doctissimus, 
sed vi quadam suavi intendendi, pluribus locis Salviano positum. 
Ita hoc loco ad unum omnes non tamen violenta quadam vi, sonat; 
cum neminem scriptorum exceptum velit...Sic Cassianus lib. 1 de 
Incarn. ad omnes admodum Galliz civitates flebiles confessionis 
sue litteras dedit. Videtur capienda vocula ut sonat, justo quo- 
dam modo omnes.” 

In the passages cited below only one will occasion any diffi- 
culty, if we accept this translation (Cf. Hand, Tursell. i. 175), I 


1 Ex magna emendationum copia, mendantur; id egi, reputans quantam 
que in variis opusculis a nobis edite  ipse utilitatem sepe perceperim ex brevi 
sunt, quasdam selegi, que paleogra- conspectu hujusmodi emendationum. 
phica ratione aut leni mutatione com- 
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mean the last citation under the first head (Lib. ii. p. 39). It 
cannot be denied that there is an extravagance in the antithesis: 
“While all David’s subjects to a man were in pursuit, a very small 
remnant only shared the flight of their king.” Still it is easier to 
pardon such an extravagance in a rhetorical writer, than to 
assign a restrictive meaning to admodum in any of the other ex> 
tracts. See especially p. 119, where it is opposed to pene; p. 308 
totos se admodum Deo impendentes; and p. 198. 

1. Licet omnes admodum filii membra parentum esse vide- 
antur, non putandi sunt tamen membra eorum esse a quibus 
affectu cceperint discrepare. De Gubern. Dei, iii. p. 62. (ed. 
Baluz. Paris 1669).—Omnes admodum sancti in libris sacris inter 
discriminum imminentium metus et persecutorum gladios consti- 
tuti, preesens judicium Dei postulant. Ibid. ii. p. 40.—Illa que 
beatissimus Paulus pertulit, immo que in libris postea de religione 
conscriptis omnes admodum Christianos legimus pertulisse. Ibid. 
iii. p. 50.—Omnes enim admodum se laudari volunt. Nulli grata 
reprehensio est. Ibid. viii. p. 184.—Adeo illic omnes admodum 
regio aut intertexta vineis, aut florulenta pratis &c. Ibid. vii. p. 
151.—Omnes enim admodum in perditionem ruunt, aut certe, ut 
aliquid dicam lenius, pene omnes. Ibid. vi. p. 119.—Jubet enim 
Deus ut cuncti egentibus sua tribuant: cuncti admodum aliena 
pervadunt. Ibid. iii. p.567.—Omnes admodum homines, pie magis 
quam sapienter, eos qui nobis curse sunt cupimus quam diutissime 
esse nobiscum. EZpist. v. p. 205.—Omnes admodum homines, qui 
pertinere ad humani officii culturam existimarunt ut aliquod lin- 
guarum opus studio ingeniorum excuderent, id speciali cura ela- 
borarunt, ut sive utiles res ac probas, sive inutiles atque improbas 
stylo texerent, seriem tantum rerum nitore verborum illustrarent, 
causisque ipsis quas loqui vellent, loguendo lucem accenderent. 
De Gubern. Dei, Preef. p. 1.—Jam si addenda est ipsius fugee ra- 
tio, quale illud fuit, cum tantus rex, tanti nominis, cunctis regibus 
altior, mundo major, omnes admodum suos cum paucissimis suis 
fugeret. Ibid. ii. p. 39. 

2. In Afris vero pene omnibus nihil horum est, quod ad 
utrumque pertineat, id est, bonum eque ac malum: quia totum 
admodum malum. Ibid. vii. p. 166.—Vendunt nobis hostes lucis 
usuram. Tota admodum salus nostra commercium est. Ibid. vi. 
p. 148.—In nullo sibi parcentes, sed totos se admodum Deo 
impendentes. Advers. Avar. iv. p. 308.—Cf. Exceptis tamen 

Vor. IIL. December, 1856. 24 
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perpaucis ferme sanctis atque insignibus viris,...exceptis, inquam, 
his quos loquor, quos utique etiam in illa tune generali admodum 
colluvione vitiorum recte minorum criminum reos fuisse credimus, 
De Gubern. Dei, vii. p. 153. 

3. Solz spectaculorum impuritates sunt, que unum admodum 
faciunt et agentium et aspicientium crimen. Ibid. vi. pp. 123, 
124.—Nos non possumus causa esse divisi. Idem enim nobis ad- 
modum metus est, etiamsi non eadem videtur offensa. LEpist. iv. 
p. 198, 

4. Neque ulli admodum preter summos a vastatione latro- 
cinii populantis immunes, nisi qui fuerint ipsis latronibus pares. 
De Gubern. Dei, v. p. 103.—Et quidem licet nullum admodum 
malum facinus ratione subsistat, quia rationi non possunt scelera 
conjungi, nullum tamen est, ut puto, vel inrationabilius, vel insa- 
nius. Ibid. iv. p. 77.—Nulla enim admodum tum spiritui cum 
corpore, id est, nulla divine indoli cum terreno hoste luctatio 
est. Epist. v. p. 206.—Cf. a corrupt passage in Epist. iv. p. 198. 

5. Semper admodum cibo, nunquam detractione saturamur. 
De Gubern. Dei, iii. p. 54.—In the following passage it seems un- 
certain whether admodum should be taken with semper or with 
grave. Quod quidem licet semper admodum grave sit, tune 
tamen magis intolerabile. Ibid. vi. p. 136. 

In two passages the word is found in the ordinary sense of 
“greatly,” “utterly.” Si non perire admodum verba estimant 
quze nihil loquentibus prosint. Ibid. iv. p. 87.—Diximus...contra 
eos admodum esse quod agnoverint veritatem, Jbid. v. init. 
p. 97.—Similarly, Vidimus...decrepitos Christianos, imminente 
admodum jam excidio civitatis, gule ac lascivie servientes. 
Ibid. vi. p. 139. When the ruin of the state already hung full upon 
them.—Quis enim non cum ipsis suis iniquitatibus moritur, et cum 
ipsis admodum atque in ipsis sceleribus sepelitur? Ibid. v. p. 114. 
Who is not buried altogether with and in his own sins ? 

J. E. B. Mayor. 


IV. On some uses of the word limes. 


Certain military operations of the army under Germanicus 
are thus described in a well-known passage of Tacitus (Ann. i. 50). 
“At Romanus agmine propero silvam Caxsiam limitemque a Ti- 
berio cceptum scindit, castra in limite locat, frontem ac tergum 
vallo latera conceedibus munitus.” The word limes is universally 
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assumed to mean here some kind of wall, dyke, or other con- 
tinuous fortification, which bounded the Roman empire and kept 
out the barbarians. Lipsius saw the difficulty of taking it with 
scindit, and proposed to read scandit. Cluvier objected that 
silvam would then require another verb. Freinsheim replied that, 
if the forest were on the side of a hill, it might be scaled as well 
as a rampart. Subsequent editors have reasonably demurred to 
the suggestion, and busied themselves with finding a meaning for 
the received text. To the obvious interpretation usually adopted, 
that Germanicus cleared his way through the forest and cut a 
hole in the rampart through which his army might pass, there is 
no philological objection; the use of the operation is not so 
obvious. As the steep face of the rampart (the supposition of a 
regular wall it is not worth arguing against) was turned towards 
the Germans, the Romans could leap down easily enough, or, if 
the height were too great, could quickly fill up as much of the 
ditch as was necessary. To cut a hole in the supposed rampart 
would only enable the Germans to transgress the line subsequently 
without difficulty. Accordingly other editors take scindit to 
mean that the army “crossed” the rampart. But Tacitus does 
not use precise words with vague and scarcely tolerable mean- 
ings: nor can we have recourse to a zeugma, for limitem not 
silvam is the nearer word to scindit. But the context renders 
both explanations still less tenable. Where did the army en- 
camp? If on the top of the vallum, or in any way including part 
of the entire lines, why adopt such a singular mode of defence 
as concedes at the sides, while front and rear had, as usual, a 
vallum? If in the ditch, a more helpless situation can hardly be 
conceived, to say nothing of the terms employed. If in a hole 
in the vallum, why place concedes at the side, or make a fresh 
vallum behind, since the Germans could only get there by forcing 
a passage infront? Ido not say that any of these difficulties are 
quite insuperable, but they are very serious. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to ask whether the meaning of limitem may not have 
been too readily taken for granted. To answer this question, we 
must briefly examine the history of the word, which is confusedly 
treated in the lexicons. 

The etymology of limes! points at once to its early employ- 


1 From limus, ‘transverse,’ and eo. _fromeo, see Dr Donaldson’s Varronianus, 
On the derivation of nouns in -es, -itis, 24, 419. The old word limus, preserved 
24—2 
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ment in the partition of assigned land. It is there applied to the 
balks or strips of uncultivated soil by which the square plots 
were separated from each other according to a regular system 
based on celestial observations. These balks were universally in 
theory, and generally in practice, further appropriated as public 
roads. Now from their primary and secondary uses and from their 
appearance are derived all the various meanings of limes. First, 
they were boundaries. Hence the familiar but not very common 
meaning either of limits, or of the outward signs by which limits 
are marked. The word however, after it had transgressed its 
proper reference, seems in the case of land to have been used 
only of artificial signs of limits as opposed to the natural features 
of a country, (“In plurimis locis, in quibus barbari non fluminibus 
sed limitibus dividuntur, stipitibus magnis in modum muralis 
sepis funditus jactis atque connexis barbaros separavit.” Spar- 
tian. Hadr. 12. “Limes ergo est quodcumque in agro opera ma- 
nuum factum est ad observationem finium.” Aggen. De agr. 
qual. pp. 2, 3. “ Territoria inter civitates, id est inter municipia 
et colonias et preefecturas, alia fluminibus finiuntur, alia summis 
montium jugis ac divergiis aquarum, alia etiam lapidibus positis 
presignibus, qui a privatorum terminorum forma differunt: 
alia etiam inter binas colonias limitibus perpetuis diriguntur.” 
Sic. Flac. De cond. agr. p. 163); and specially of the posts pro- 
perly called termini’ (“ Limites in agris nunc termini, nunc viz 


in limis oculis, is recognised by the 
grammarians, Agrimensores, and Arno- 
bius. Even when the proper astrono- 
mical determination of the cardo and 
decumanus was disregarded, the trans- 
verseness of the limites was strictly pre- 
served. ‘‘Nam nec illis coloniis hoc 
nomine quicquam injurie factum est, 
quod kardines loco decimanorum obser- 
vantur, decimani loco kardinum : omnis 
limitum conexio rectis angulis contine- 
tur, extremitas mensuraliter obligata 
est, &c.” Hyginus De limit. constit. p. 
181 of Die Schriften der rimischen Feld- 
messer, edited by Blume, Lachmann, 
and Rudorff. 

1 The word is used not in this but in 
the preceding more general sense by 
Virgil, din. xii. 898 ; 


Saxum antiquum ingens, campo quod 
forte jacebat, 

Limes agro positus litem ut discerneret 
arvis ; 

(where see Wagner's note): otherwise 

there would be a bald pleonasm. But 

in Georg, I. 126, 

Ne signare quidem aut partiri limite 
campum 

Fas erat, 

we have the strict ancient sense, signare 

being used in distinct opposition. So 

also the Theodosian Code, 1, xxvi. 4; 


‘*si veteribus finem cum signis limes in- 
clusus congruum erudita arte prestite- 
rit.” Godefroi’s note should be consulted ; 
but he does not seem to know that a 
signum or terminus was ever called limes. 
It is indeed a late usage, nor have I 
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transverse.” Fest. Exe. p. 116 Miill. “ Usque adeo ut eos [car- 
bones] substernere soleant, qui limites figunt, ad convincendum 
litigatorem, quisquis post quantalibet tempora exstiterit, fixumque 
lapidem limitem non esse contenderit.” August. De civ. Dei. xxi. 
4). Secondly, from the employment of the balks as roads limes 
came to mean any kind of path or way. This purely general 
meaning is however almost confined to the poets, especially to 
Ovid, Usually there is some reminiscence of the third charac- 
teristic of the balks, their appearance. Their simplest aspect is 
as regular strips or bands having a certain uniform width, be it 
great or small. Hence limes is appropriately used of the Zodiac 
(Ovid, Met. ii. 130), of the trail or wake of meteors (several au- 
thors), of the stripes (= strips), not lines, as the lexicons say, in 
some gem resembling an agate (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 10. § 69). But 
further the well trodden balks, leading between blocks of corn or 
vines, would appear as grooves or hollow ways upon the surface 
of the country. Accordingly this idea of channeling is promi- 
nent in many derivative applications. Thus the word is used of 
the bed of a river (Ovid, Met. xviii. 548; Propert. rv. iv. 50(?); 
Iv. ix. 60; Plaut. Pen. 1. iii. 18!); of the wake of a swimmer 
(Ovid, Her. xviii. 133) and perhaps of a ship; and often, especially 
with the verb agere (used also by the Agrimensores), of the lane 
of dead made by a warrior as he cuts his way through an ad- 
verse host. 

From these instances it is easy to see how appropriately a 
lane, “ride,” or unpaved military road cleared through a region 
of thicket and forest might be termed a limes. Such I believe to 
be the meaning of the word in the above passage of Tacitus. 
In this way scindit retains a natural force with silvam and mili- 
tem alike, though not the same with both?, Germanicus cleft 








been able to find even the more general 
sense, from which it recedes, in the ear- 
lier of the Agrimensores. 
tion appears in the last clause of the 


The transi- 


passage quoted above from St Augus- 
tine. 
1 “Nunc vos mihi amnes estis: vos 
certum est sequi. 
Si benedicetis, vostra ripa vos sequar ; 
Si maledicetis, vostro gradiar limite.” 
Surely limite cannot here mean the 


same thing as ripa. In a passage of 
Seneca, De benef. i. 14 (‘‘ nos, quum 
ista precipimus, benignitatis fines in- 
trorsus referre, et illi minus laxum limi- 
tem aperire”), the idea of a river appears 
to be intended. Cf. Stat. heb. i. 16. 

* The following examples of nearly 
similar syllepses are taken from Boetti- 
cher’s Prolegomena, p. lxxviii. ‘‘ Hine 
militum, inde locorum asperitas.” Ann. 
ii. 80. ‘*Tribuni cum terrore et arma- 
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(penetrated through ') the forest, and cut a lane,—cut the lane 
which Tiberius had only begun. At night he encamped in the 
‘lane’ itself, caused a ditch to be dug across it and the earth to 
be thrown up into a vallum in the front and rear of the army, and 
at either side piled the felled trunks and branches into barri- 
cades supported by the standing trees?. When he had emerged 
from the dense Cesian forest, through which he had thus been 
obliged to hew his way, he threaded certain intricate glades 
opening among thickets (inde saltus obscuros permeat). 

It now becomes necessary to support this interpretation by 
other passages, and to examine those which have been adduced 
to shew that limes sometimes means a fortified line along the 
boundary of the Roman Empire. From Anz. ii. 7 (“cuncta inter 
castellum Alisonem ac Rhenum novis limitibus aggeribusque per- 
munita”) we can gather only that limites were means of defence: 
that xoads or lanes through the forest answered such a purpose, 
will appear presently. It is very unlikely that limites can be 
identical with aggeres, which were probably in this case local 
dykes across ranges of high and dry land dividing morasses. 
Again in Germ. 29 (“ Non numeraverim inter Germaniz populos, 
quamquam trans Rhenum Danubiumque consederint, eos qui 
decumates agros exercent. Levissimus quisque Gallorum et 
inopia audax dubiz possessionis solum occupavere. Mox limite 
acto promotisque preesidiis sinus imperii et pars provincize haben- 
tur”) the same observation will hold good: it is moreover un- 
natural that the phrase limitem agere should be employed in an 
unusual sense*, In Hist. iii, 21—25 there is a minute account 


torum catervis volitabant.” Hist. ii.88. tem [who just before “subito ex omni- 


“ Mixti copiis et letitia.” Agric. 25. 

1 Ritter is, I believe, the only editor 
who has found any difficulty in apply- 
ing scindit directly to silvam. There is 
however a slight zeugma, scindit be- 
ing chosen specially with reference to 
limitem. 

2 An operation of this kind is thus 
described by Cesar (B. G. iii. 29). ‘ Re- 
liquis deinceps diebus Czesar silvas cx- 
dere instituit; et, ne quis inermibus 
imprudentibusque militibus ab latere 
impetus fieri posset, omnem eam mate- 
riam, quz erat cesa, conversam ad hos- 


bus partibus silve evolaverunt’’] collo- 
cabat, et pro vallo ad utrumque latus 
exstruebat.” As Cesar is describing 
the day’s progressive work, and not the 
night’s repose, we hear nothing of en- 
trenchments in front or rear: by vailo 
he means a barricade, having in view 
the palisade which stood on the dyke of 
a complete vallum. 

3 Lipsius felt the difficulty, for he 
proposes to read aucto. Gronovius de- 
fends the MS. reading in an excellent 
note, and then perversely interpolates 
the notion of a fortified boundary. 
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of the battle fought near Cremona between the Flavian and 
Vitellian parties. Antonius, hearing of the approach of the 
Vitellians, posted his own army on and on both sides of the via 
Postumia; the 13th legion on the convex causeway of the road 
itself (in ipso vise Postumize aggere), touching them on the left 
(cui juncta a levo) the 7th Galbian in the open plain, and next 
the 7th Claudian guarded in front by an agrestis fossa; on the 
right the 8th per apertum limitem, then with a small interval 
(mox) the 3rd shut off by thick bushes. Now what does Tacitus 
mean by apertum limitem ? Surely either an ordinary balk used 
as a road, or a road of the same nature though, it may be, not 
used for mensuration: in either case there would be peculiar force 
in apertus, beside its use in distinguishing this part of the field 
of battle : applied to part of a high road it is superfluous. Some 
editors however take limes to be the flat border which ran on 
each side of some of the great roads. If so, why do we hear of 
it on one side only, the legion which stood on the open plain on 
the other side being in contact with (juncta) the legion on the 
central agger? And what evidence is there that these borders 
were ever called limites ? The 25th chapter, it may be answered. 
There we are told how Antonius rallied his almost defeated 
forces, charged the enemy with success, and how the conquerors 
spread in pursuit per limitem vie. But it would be strange for 
them to confine themselves to the borders; still stranger, to a 
single border: and we never hear of a road with only one. If 
therefore the reading is sound, I think we must, however awk- 
wardly, take limes vie for the whole width of the road, including 
the borders, if there were any, which we have seen to be unlikely. 
But the phrase is unknown elsewhere!; and we ought probably 





1 There are two prima facie excep- 
In Liv. xxii. 15 Minucius is 
said to have been sent to occupy the 


tions, 


narrow pass overhanging the sea above 
Tarracina (saltum, qui super Tarracinam 
in artas coactus fauces inminet mari), 
lest the Carthaginian army should make 
its way into the Roman territory inmu- 
To take limes here 
as a border of the via Appia makes non- 


nito Appice limite. 


sense; and it is of no force if taken to 
mean simply the entire width of the 
road. In reality the true idea of limes 








is beautifully illustrated by the passage. 
At this particular point the via Appia 
passed along a deep cutting hewn in the 
rock, and Livy could properly speak of 
the danger of leaving ‘‘the channel of the 
Appia unguarded,” ‘‘ Appius eut un ro- 
cher quasi tout pareil & combattre pres 
de la ville de Terracine, qui bouchoit le 
passage & son entreprise. Pour la conti- 
nuation de laquelle il fit faire une ouvert- 
ure dans le dit rocher & coups de ciseaux 
et de marteaux....le tout enclos entre 
deux murailles tres haultes, faictes de la 
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to 1ead limitem viam (a for x), and infer that the scribe did not 
understand the Tacitean use of two accusatives without a con- 
junction. 

The operation begun by Tiberius is supposed to be thus 
alluded to by Velleius Paterculus (ii. 120) “ Ultro Rhenum cum 
exercitu transgreditur. Arma infert, qua arcuisse pater et patria 
contenti erant; penetrat interius, aperit limites, vastat agros, urit 
domos,...in hiberna revertitur.” The phrase aperit limites might 
without much constraint mean “he enlarges the bounds” (sc. of 
the Empire); but this would be a strangely general proposition to 
insert among the particular acts of a campaign. But it is philo- 
logically impossible that it can mean “he makes fortified fron- 
tiers,” with or without the idea of enlarged domain. On the 
other hand aperit is a regular word for the clearing of a path}, 
and the phrase “he opens out forest-roads ” ranges well with the 
other specific acts mentioned. The evidence afforded by the 
Augustan Historians is rather vague. When Spartianus tells us 
(Had. 12) that in many places, where the barbarians are separated 
from the empire not by rivers but limitibus, Hadrian kept them 
out by constructing a strong palisade, the fact excludes instead 
of supporting the meaning of “ fortified lines,” and shews that we 
must understand mere frontiers as opposed to the bounds set by 
physical geography, From the third century onwards limes fre- 
quently means the frontier of the empire, almost the “Marches,” 
and is so used in the Theodosian Code and Digest. Certain 
armies (limitanei milites) and officers were specially assigned for 
its defence, and we hear much of isolated forts?; but never of 





matiere mesme du roc, lissees et polies 
comme tables de marbre.” _ Bergier, 
Hist. des gr. chemins de l Empire, p. 
158. The other passage is in Statius’s 
description of the making of the Via 
Domitiana (Sylv. tv. iii. 41). 

Hic primus labor inchoare sulcos 

Et rescindere limites, et alto 

Egestu penitus cavare terras ; 


Mox haustas aliter replere fossas etc. 
First, a thin furrow was cut on each 
side to mark the extent of the intended 
road, then the strips between were ripped 
up (“‘submovebanturinterstitia,” Barth), 
then they were dug and cleared out toa 


certain depth, then filled in with harder 
materials, &c. Here /imes may be either 
simply the strip before it is dug, or the 
channel which it becomes by digging ; 
in the latter case we have an exact pa- 
rallel to the passage of the Annals, re- 
scindere occurring for scindit. In nei- 
ther case have we anything to do with a 
Jinished road like the Via Postumia. 

1 It is used with limes by Hyginus 
(De lim. const. p. 192).  Limitibus se- 
cundum suam legem latitudines dabimus, 
et aperiri in perpetuum cogemus.” 

2 See Godefroi on Cod, Theod, vit. 


xv. 
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fortified lines, except locally, when more express words are used! 
Thus Posthumius is appointed by Valerian (Ep. ap. Treb. Pol” 
XXX Tyr.3) “Transrhenani limitis dux et Gallize przeses”; and 
we shortly afterwards (c. 5) hear of the Germans making an 
inroad and destroying “nonnulla castra que Posthumius per sep- 
tem annos in solo barbarico edificaverat”; and again of cities, 
camps, and soldiery established “in solo barbarico” by Probus 
(Fl. Vopise. Prob. 13)”. Returning to earlier times, we find Livy 
using limes for cross roads*, probably balks (xxii. 12 ; xxxii. 13; 
xxxiv. 28); and also for an avenue leading to a public place 
(xxxi. 24; “et extra [Chalcidem] limes mille ferme passus, in 
Academiz gymnasium ferens, pediti equitique hostium liberum 
spatium preberet: eo limite Athenienses...signa extulerunt”). 
The idea of an avenue seems likewise to belong to Cicero’s hope 
that to patriots “quasi limes ad cceli aditum patet” (Somn. Scip. 
8), and Ovid’s picture of the approach to the palace of the Sun 
(Met. ii. 19; “Quo simul acclivo Climeneia limite proles Venit”), 
But the passages which most clearly support the view here 
maintained are two in Frontinus (Strateg. i. 3. § 9; 5. § 10). 
Pericles, we are told, being besieged had but two means of exit : 
on one side he made (duxit) a large ditch, as if to keep out the 
enemy; on the other “limitem agere ccepit, tanquam per eum 
erupturus,” The besiegers guarded the limes, and he escaped by 
the ditch. Again Domitian, “cum Germani more suo e saltibus 
et obscuris latebris subinde impugnarent nostros, tutumque re- 
gressum in profunda silvarum haberent, limitibus per centum 


1 Ledebur (Land ju. Volk der Brue- XVI. 13; XXVI. 4; XXIX. 6. In xx1m. 





terer, 308) naively remarks on the sup- 
posed limites Tiberii: ‘‘Es ist aber 
anzunehmen, dass bei diesen Landweh- 
ren weniger die eigentlichen Granzen 
des Landes, als vielmehr die zum Schutz 
sich besonders eignenden Terrain-Gegen- 
stiinde, als Fliisse, Berge, Siimpfe benutzt 
worden sind, diesen Griinzwiillen grés- 
sere Festigkeit zu geben. Eine Bestii- 
tigung fiir diese Annahme finden wir 
in der sogleich niiher zu betrachtenden 
Reihe von Befestigungen, u. s. w.” 
Hoeck (Rém. Gesch. i. (3). 15) discreetly 
ignores the limes altogether: Mr Meri- 
vale (R. ZZ. v. 31, 2) is bolder. 

2 So Fl. Vopise. Tac. 3; Amm. Mar. 


3 the words ‘‘vicino limite quodam per- 
rupto” are not easy on any interpreta- 
tion: possibly milite is the true reading: 
the two words are often interchanged in 
MSS. In xxx. 9, Valentinian is called 
*‘oppidorum et limitum conditor tem- 
pestivus :” but Ammian’s common mean- 
ing, ‘‘frontier’’, may stand, if we remem- 
ber that at this time a frontier implied 
a frontier army. 

3 * Ttaque et stratum militari labore 
iter sepe deserimus compendio ducti; et, 
si rectum limitem ruptitorrentibus pontes 
inciderint, cireumire cogemur.” Quint. 
Inst. 1. 13, § 16. 
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iginti millia passuum actis non mutavit tantum statum belli, sed 
subjecit ditioni sus hostes, quorum refugia nudaverat.” Will it 
be believed that this passage has been adduced to support the 
meaning of a line of fortification? The last words “quorum 
refugia nudaverat” sufficiently explain how rude forest-roads, 
piercing into the enemy’s country, are useful defences of a fron- 
tier. It is no reproach to the earlier scholars, accustomed only 
to European warfare, that the idea did not present itself to their 
minds. We however are able to profit by the experience of our 
colonies; and it is interesting to read the Duke of Wellington’s 
opinion on the only safe way of securing the Cape from Kafir 
incursions (Speech of Feb. 5, 1852, in Hansard’s Debates, Ser. It. 
Ixix. 175). “The operations of the Kafirs have been carried on 
by the occupation of extensive regions, which in some places are 
called jungle, in others bush, but in reality it is thickset, the 
thickest wood that could be found anywhere, * * I have had a 
great deal to do with such guerilla warfare, and the only mode 
of subduing a country like that is to open roads into it so as to 
admit of the transport of troops with the utmost facility. * * It is 
absolutely necessary roads should be opened immediately into 
these fastnesses. The only fault I can find with Sir Harry Smith’s 
operations is, that he has not adopted the plan of opening such 
roads, after he had attacked and taken possession of those fast- 


nesses.” 
F, J. A. Hort. 





Notices of New Books. 


Hesycnu q. v.f. Editionis specimen proponit Mavricius Scnmipt. 
Jenze, sumptibus Frederici Maukii. 1856. 


[More than a century has elapsed since Alberti’s cumbrous and costly 
volumes were given to the world; since which time the publication of 
inedited grammars and lexicons, and the new editions of Suidas, and the 
Etymol. Magn., have discovered the sources of many glosses, and have 
supplied the means of correcting others. M. Schmidt, a frequent con- 
tributor to the Philologus, and editor of Didymus Chalcenterus, has 
undertaken with the aid of these new materials to prepare such a criti- 
cal edition of Hesychius “ut Albertina farragine in posterum sine damno 
careamus.” The sheet before us, the first sheet of the lexicon, is pub- 
lished as a specimen. But the editor shall speak for himself. “Rectene 
vero an secus fecerit Fredericus Maukius, redemptor harum plagularum 
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honestissimus, quod, cum tot alat Germania philologos inlustres, quibus 
ego neque acumine neque lectione sim comparandus, mihi potissimum 
hance Hesychii post Albertum denuo edendi provinciam impesuerit, hoc 
ipsum quod gravissimum est minus liquet. Itaque de futuri editoris 
indole atque dotibus ingenii ut viri docti exactius ferre judicium possint, 
prodire jussimus hoc editionis tamquam previum specimen, ejusdem ima- 
ginis ad normam expressum, quam absoluti operis habemus animo con- 
ceptam. Patebunt certe hine ris xarackevijs ra édadpn, quibus si publicis 
commodis pro virili consuluisse visus ero, habebo quod mihi gratuler. 
Vos vero, si qui eritis, lectores spectatissimi non dimittam nisi enixe 
rogatos, ut benigne me in communionem bonorum vestrorum admittatis, 
qua opera nostra aliquid adjumenti incrementique capere possit.” 

Below the text are arranged separately 1. COD. the readings of the 
MS. 2. LEX. References to other lexicons. 3. TENT. The more 
plausible conjectural emendations. 4. SCR. References to ancient 
authors in which the words explained occur. A comparison of these 
notes with the variorwm collection in Alberti will satisfy the reader that 
while nothing of real importance, except what is easily accessible else- 
where, has been omitted, the editor has spared no pains in bringing 
together valuable suggestions and illustrations from all quarters. Per- 
haps England may furnish no contemptible addition to his resources, if 
Archdeacon Hare’s suspicions (Philol. Mus. i. 207, 208) shall prove to 
have been well founded. “Professor Scholefield would confer a fresh 
obligation on all scholars, if he would undertake the labour of editing 
the unpublisht portion of Porson’s remains, the remarks on the Greck 
prosewriters and on Hesychius, which we have been told are of such 
great importance.”...“ Very little has hitherto been publisht out of 
Elmsley’s papers since his death: and yet so laborious and accurate a 
scholar must probably have left many important observations: it was 
even reported that he had collated the manuscript of Hesychius, and read 
it very differently from either Musurus or Schow. It is to be hoped 
that some member of his university will ere long be induced to inquire 
into this point, and, should there be anything deserving to be placed be- 
fore the learned world, will superintend its publication.” Be this as it 
may, there is another kind of contribution which the editor may fairly 
claim from English scholars, and from the managers of our college 
libraries. The publisher engages to complete the work if sent to press, 
but cannot begin to print before he receives a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers’ names. “ Wer also gern im Besitze des Hesychius sein will, 
triigt durch schnelle Einsendung seiner Subscription forderlich fiir das 
Erscheinen bei.” The form will be 4to; the whole will be published in 
16—20 parts of S—10 sheets each, within the space of two years. Each 
part will be charged 20 Sgr. (2s.) to subscribers; to non-subscribers the 
price will be considerably higher. 

Before parting with M. Schmidt we would call attention to his elabo- 
rate review of the recent editions of Suidas in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, Vol. 72, 
pt. 8, and in so doing may be allowed to clear Bernhardy from an 
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undeserved reproach. It is often said that he merely availed himself 
of Dr. Gaisford’s labours ; whereas in fact he collated partially both the 
Paris and Leyden MSS., and had printed several sheets before the Oxford 
edition appeared. On the whole, notwithstanding its numerous errata, 
Bernhardy’s must be regarded as the best edition of Suidas, and, as it 
is now reduced to one-half of its original price, it is within the reach 
of many students, who can only hope to admire the luxuries of the 
Clarendon press in a public library. ] 
J. E. B. M. 


Rhetores Greeci ex recognitione. L. Spencet, Tom. ur. (Lips. Teubner, 
1856). 


[Tus volume completes the work. It comprises the rhetorical treatises 
of Alexander Numenius, Phoebammon, Tiberius, Herodian, Polybius, 
Zonzeus, Tryphon, Gregorius Corinthius, Cococondrius, Choeroboscus, 
Demetrius, Menander, and Nicolaus, besides anonymous productions. To 
these the editor intended to have added those of Sopater in a fourth 
volume, but was prevented from so doing by defective eyesight: the 
indices to the work are made by his friend Prof. Christius of Munich. 
Nothing appears in this volume for the first time; and indeed nothing 
which Walz had not included in his Rhetores Greeci: but the labours of 
Finckh on several of the authors included has enabled Spengel to pro- 
duce a purer text. A gross mistake however has been allowed to escape 
in the text of Georgius Cheeroboscus, where ofwvol has been substituted 
for ovpavoi in his citation from Ps. xix. 1, ovpavoi dSinyotvrar ddEav Oeod 
(p. 254). With the single exception of Menander there is little in the 
present volume which presents much attraction to the general scholar?. 
The various allusions in his éwiSecxrixa to history, mythology, geography, 
and social life, fully justify Spengel’s observation that he must be 
counted among the better writers of his class: ‘adeo curiose rem trac- 
tat, ut Platonicum sophistam res dissecantem et dividentem audire cre- 
das.’ Most of the others in this volume possess this merit alone, that 
they have preserved fragments, and allusions to many classical citations 
otherwise unknown. For these we owe to them the same sort of grati- 
tude as we do to a silt or gravel-heap which has preserved the fossil 
remains of an earlier epoch. Consequently two of the most important 
duties of an editor are to indicate the sources of quotations (where 
known, or probably to be conjectured) in the notes; and to bestow espe- 


1 There were perhaps more than one be an allusion to 1 Pet. ii. 17.) No 
rhetorician of this name. The present notice of this work occurs in Smith's 
writer is later than Aristides, whom he Dict. Biogr. Fabricius thinks that the 
several times quotes ; butiromhissilence author is the same as the Laodicean 





respecting Christianity and pagan re- 
marks may probably have lived before 
the empire became Christian. (How- 
ever at p. 369, 1.17, there ~~ possibly 


commentator on Hermogenes, men- 
tioned by Suidas. Spengel seems to 
think it doubtful whether the whole of 
the émidecxrixa is by one hand. 
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cial pains upon the index of authors quoted, referring both to their 
entire works and to their collected fragments. In these respects the 
edition of Spengel leaves something to be desired. Thus there is a spi- 
rited fragment against Demades cited by Herodian (p. 99), which is 
referred by Vémel to Demosthenes (rightly we think, because its author 
must have had a personal interview with Philip), but by others to Poly- 
euctus or to Hyperides (see Sauppe, Fragm, Oratt. Att. p. 274). Neither 
in the notes of Spengel, nor in any of the indices, is anything said of 
this passage. Again, comparing Menander’s remarks about Zoster and 
Sunium (pp. 338 and 439) with the opening fragments of the Deliacus of 
Hyperides (p.286, Sauppe), there can be no doubt that they are taken from 
it: this circumstance is passed over by Spengel; and indeed generally 
little or no attention has been paid to the editions of collected fragments 
of any author. At p. 407, 1. 10, is a clear allusion to Hesiod, Op. et D. 
v. 374, which is omitted in the notes and indices. Upon the whole how- 
ever we must praise the labour bestowed on the work by Spengel and his 
friends. ] Cu. B. 


Correspondence. 


I wisn to make two corrections in the “ Notes on the Agamemnon of 
Zschylus.” 

1. In p. 206, I have proposed to read ovx av efedpe for ovdk ay efev- 
pew, in Demosth. Nicostr. p. 1246. In making this correction I had 
before me only Mr Shilleto’s Appendix. On referring to the context I 
find, of course, that the ambiguous jv is not the third person, but the 
first. The correction, therefore, should be ov« dv e&edpov, which is still 
easier. 

2. Itseems that the pedigree of the emendation: eyo & dp’ &voua 
(p. 216) cannot be carried back farther than Mr Stratton: so that the 
note, to which I refer, is correct, and the statement, which I received 
orally, is founded on a mistake, for the explanation and correction of 
which I am indebted to Professor Selwyn himself: he says that “ pro- 
bably this mistake has arisen out of a true incident between Professor 
Scholejield and myself, when I was his private pupil in 1825. I suggested 
to him kai mar@vos in Agam. 512, but he did not receive it, till he found 
it in Dobree’s MSS.” J. W. D. 


[We are indebted to a Correspondent for pointing out that the 
fragment of St Dionysius given in our last number had been edited by 
Pitra in the Spicilegiwm Solesmense (i. 15) from a Baroccian MS. in the 
Bodleian Library. The following are the variations of reading, those 
which seem worthy of adoption being marked with an asterisk. Line 1. 
ywwopevovs.—2. kai om.—3. *morevovres 8€ ei.—5. rod Kupiov.—8. *ape- 
pévous.—12. *éavtois 5€ rovrovs.—16. 1d om.—17. *87 Kal rovro.—18. 
*airé om. Pitra observes that the fragment published by Mai coincides 
almost verbally with a passage in the 8th epistle ascribed to “ Diony- 
sius the Areopagite” (i. 789 Cord.). 
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We have received a long letter from George Burges, Esq. in answer 
to a statement made by Dr Donaldson in our last number (p. 201). 
Mr Burges affirms that Lobeck’s emendation appeared not in his lst 
but in his 2nd edition of the Ajax; and therefore that the priority 
belongs to himself. We have compared the two editions of Lobeck, 
and believe Mr Burges’ statement to be correct. Mr Burges also men- 
tions that his collections of emendations may be found in the Classical 
Journal (No. 48, pp. 412, 3), in his Poppo’s Prolegomena (pp. 295, 6), 
in his Specimens of New Editions of Thucydides, <ischylus and Euripides 
(pp. 28, 9), and at the end of the preface to his metrical version of the 
Aias of Sophocles. He further points out that Dr Donaldson’s altera- 
tion of dv was into ed mws (p. 219) has been anticipated in his own 
article, entitled “The Living Lamps of Learning,” in the Church of Eng- 
land Quarterly Review (No. 13, p. 101).] Epp. 
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On Dernburg’s Compensation nach rom. Recht, by W. M.—No. 111. On Oreurti’s Cata- 
logo illustrato dei monumenti Egizii del R. Museo di Torino, by Uhlemann.—No. 112. 
On Gérard’s Les Annales et la chronique des dominicains de Colmar, by G. Waitz.—Nos. 
116,117. On Schoemann's Animadversiones de Iunibus, and Bursian’s Questionum Eu- 
boicarum capita selecta, by E. Curtius.—No. 119. On Rampf’s Der Brief Jude; by Dr 
Dusterdieck.—Nos. 121—123. On Weber’s translation of Kalidasa, Malavika und Ag- 
nimitra, by Th. Benfey.—No. 123. On Overbeck’s Pompeii, by v. S.— Nos. 124, 125. On 
Rinke’s Disp. de Crimine ambitus et de sodaliciis, by W. M.—Nos. 125, 126. On 
Mantels’ Liibech und Marquard v. Westensee, by G. Waitz— Nos. 126,127. On the Cata- 
logue générale des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques, by G. Waitz.—No. 127. On 
Fausboll’s Dhammapadam, by Th. Benfey.—On Riedel’s Codex diplom. Brandenbur- 
gensis, by E. G. F.—Nos. 128, 129. On Biondelli’s Poesie lombarde inedite del 
secolo x11. by A. Ebert.—Nos. 129, 130, Onde Jouy’s Les della Robbia, sculpteurs 
en terre émaillée, by Fr. W. Unger.—No. 130. On Heider’s Mittelalt. Kunstdenkmale 
des Oesterreichischen Kaiserstaates, by Fr. W. Unger.—No. 131. On Klerck’s Dis- 
quisitio hist. lit. de L. Munatio Planco.—Nos. 132, 133. On Strachey’s Hebrew 
Politics in the times of Sargon, &c., by H. Ewald.—Nos, 140—142. On Kenrick’s 
Phenicia and Schlotmann’s Die Grabschrift des Eschmunazar, by H. Ewald.—No. 
142. On Munk’s essay (Journ. Asiatique, 1856), on the same inscription, by the same.— 
Nos. 146, 147. On Beelen’s Clementis Romani epistole bine de virginitate, by H. Ewald. 
—Nos. 148, 149. On Clinton’s Literary Remains, by E. C.—Nos. 149—151. On 
Ellissen’s Analekten der mittel- und neugriechischen Literatur, by himself.—No. 151. 
On Stillfried’s Monumenta Zollerana, by E. G, F.—Nos. 152—154. On Lipsius, 
ZEchtheit der syrischen Recension der Ignatianischen Briefe, by G. Uhlhorn.—No. 
156, On Troya’s Codice diplomatico Longobardo, a Vesmes und Neigebaur's Edicta 
regum Langobardorum, and Anschiitz’ Die Lombarda-Commentare des Ariprand und 
Albertus, by G. Waitz.—Nos. 162, 163. On Murchison's Siluria, by 1. 


Jahn’s Jahrb. Vols. 73,74. Part 5. Inscription on the three-headed serpent from 
Delphi, by Ross. On dvoma\ifw, by Rumpf. On Thudichum’s Translation of So- 
phocles by Zimmermann. On Aristophanes (recent works discussed) by Enger. On 
passages in Cicero, by Jeep. On Strack’s Translation of Pliny'’s Nat. Hist., by Uriichs. 
On Memmsen’s Beitraye zu den Mittheil. der antiq. Gesellsch. in Ziirich, by J. Becker. 
On Hor. Ep. 11. 1, 75, by Diintzer. Symmachus by C. F. W. Miiller. Valerius de 
Vita Cesaris, by Gutsehmid. Longus, Babrius, by Hercher. Writings on German 
Orthography, by Crecelius. Part 6. On Aristophanes (concluded), by Enger. On 
Benseler’s and Rauchenstein’s IJsocrates, by Kayser. On Pyl’s Mythologische 
Beitriige, by Kohler, On the fragments of Cato. On K. F. Hermann’s Kunstsinn 
der Romer, by Friedliinder. On Bernays’ J. J. Scaliger, by Lothholz. Part 7. On 
Brandis’ histor. Gewinn aus der Entzifferung der assyr. Inscriften, by Gutschmid. 
On the latest discoveries in Greek art (1st Article, Greek art to the time of Phidias), 
with accounts of recent works, by Bursian. On Asch. Choeph., 770—822, by Enger. 
On Thucydides, Tacitus, and Sallust, by Kergel. On Virgil, by Henry and Ladewig. 
On Alciphron, by Hercher. On Peter’s Geschichte Roms, by Binder. Part 8. On 
works published relating to Greek antiquities, by E. Muller. On the latest discoveries 
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in Greek art (Article 1st concluded), by Bursian. On Karsten’s and Enger’s Agamem- 
non, by Rauchenstein. On the Acharnians of Aristophanes, by Klotz. On Cecilius 
Balbus, by Dintzer. On Plato’s Apol. Socr., by Heffter. On Forbiger’s deutsch. lat. 
Handworterbuch, by Klotz. On Weissenborn’s Livy, by Queck. Part 9. Four prin- 
ciples for the interpretation of Homer, by Ameis. On Bernhardy’s Grundriss der 
Griech Litteratur, by Susemih]. On the criticism of Demosthenes, by Funkhaenel. 
On L. Dindorf's Xenoph. Anabasis, by Vollbrecht. Part 10. The interpretation of 
Homer (concluded), by Ameis. On Schwegler’s and Bricker’s Roman Histories, by 
Bornmann. Philological miscellanies, by Osann. On Plato’s Crito and Apology, by 
Wex. On the criticism of Demosthenes, by Funkhaenel. On Tacitus’ Annals, by 
Jansen. On Nonius, &c. by the Editor. Leontius Byzantius, by Hercher. On Hart- 
mann’s Arrian’s Anabasis, by Vollbrecht. 

Mnemosyne. Tijdschrift voor classieke Litterateur. 1856. Vol. v. pt. 2. Cicero 
pro Archia? by J. A. Schneither.— Review of J. B. Kan’s Disputatio antiquaria de 
Ephoris Spartanis, by S. A. Naber.—Remarks on some passages of Aristoph. Paz, 
by H. G. Hamaker.—On Esch. Suppl. 212, by E. J. Kiehl.—On J. A. Wynne, de 
Jide et auctoritate Appiani in Bellis Romanorum civilibus exploratis fontibus, quibus 
usus esse videtur, by J. G. Hulleman.—Varie Lectiones. Scr. C. G. Cobet.—De No- 
mothetarum in Atheniensium Civitate. Scr. J. Bake.—Fronto et Tacitus, Ser. C. G. 
Cobet. {Who adds to the parallels cited in the Journal of Philology, i. 20, the passage 
of Athenzus there referred to as quoted by Orelli from earlier editors.] Pt. 3, Varie 
Lectiones. Scr. C. G. Cobet.—De modis nuptiarum ineundarum Jure Attico. Scr. 
A. H. G. P. van den Es.—Inscriptio Greca ex Philologo vii. 295. Ser. C. G. C.— 
Remarks on some passages of Aristoph. Thesmoph., by H. G. Hamaker.—De Paulo 
qui fertur Claudio. Ser. T. G. Hulleman.—Onosander x. 57. Ser. C. G. Cobet.— 
Subscription of a MS. of Xen. Hellenic. by E. J. Kiehl.—Lectiones Tulliane. Caput 
1. Ser. W. G. Pluygers.—Review of A. L. Brugsma’s Specimen inaugurale continens 
gymnasiorum apud Grecos descriptionem, by E. Mehler. 

Miinchen Gel. Anz. Vol. 42. Class1. Nos. 1, 2. On Cavedoni’s Biblische Nu- 
mismatih, iibersetzt von Werlhof, by Creuzer.—Nos. 2—4. On Zumpt’s Comment. Epi- 
graph. Vol. ii., by Kayser.—Nos. 5—7. On Sillig’s Pliny, &c.—Nos. 8,9. On Schoe- 
mann’s E’mend. Agam. Zischyl., by Thiersch.— Nos, 19—13. On Orelli’s Cicero, ed. 2, 
by Kayser.—Nos. 14, 15. On Vollgraff's Ethnologie, by Warnkénig.—Nos. 15—17. 
On Brugsch’s Grammaire Demotique, by Plath.—No. 17. On L. Stephani’s Ausru- 
hender Herakles, by 0.—Nos. 18—20. On Vollgraff’s Ethnologie, (2nd Article), by Plath. 
—Nos. 23—25. On Dietsch’s Versuch iiber Thukydides, by Thomas.—Class 3. Nos. 4, 
5. On Mommsen’s Romische Geschichte, by Thomas.—Vol. 43. Class 1. Nos. 1, 2. 
On Cavedoni's Biblische Numismatik (continued), by Creuzer.—Nos. 4—6. On Kru- 
ger’s Geschichte der Assyrier und Iranier, by Spiegel.—Nos. 10—12. On Renan’s 
Langues Sémitiques, by Spiegel.—Nos. 13—16. On Bunsen’s Philosophy of Univer- 
sal History, etc., by Plath.—Class 3. Nos. 9—11. On Mommsen’s Roémische Ges- 
chichte, by Thomas. 

Philologus (edited since Schneidewin’s death by Ernst von Leutsch). Vol. x. pt. 3. 
Questiones Messapice, by C. W. Fréhner.—On the Syrian palimpsest of the Iliad, by 
W. C. Kayser.—On Eschylus and religious antiquities, by Fr. Wieseler.—Critical 
remarks on Euripides, by F. G. Schéne.—On Libanius and Hesychius, by M. Schmidt. 
—Herodotus’ recitations, by A. Schéll.—On Hesychius, by E. v. Leutsch.—Explana- 
tion of the Epitaphios in Thucyd. ii, 35—46, by H. Krahner.—De rerum #gyptiacarum 
scriptoribus Grecis ante Alexandrum Magnum, by A. von Gutschmid.—On the in- 
ternal connexion of Hor. Epist. i. 16, by W. H. Kolster.—Babrii, fab. 123, 1; de 
Muszi proemio; Joannis Stob«i Florilegium; in Martialis Epigrammata, by Th. 
Reeper.—Rome and the Ramnes, by C. W. Fréhner.—On Herodotus, by C. Abicht.— 
On Xen. Hellen., by Tell. 

Reuter’s Repert. f.d. theol. Litter. Berlin, 1856.—May. On Lichtenstein’s Life of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by Nigelsbach. On Hilgenfeld’s Origin of the Gospels, &c., by 
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K@stlin. On Noack’s and Meier’s Histories of Doctrines, by Sprinkhardt. On Otte’s 
Handbook of medieval ecclesiastical archeology, by Pelt.—June. On Elster’s Comm. 
on Ecclesiastes, by Naigelsbach.—July. On Braselmann’s Messianic Genealogy, by 
Schultze.—Aug. On Olshausen’s Short exeg. hdbk to the O. T., by Diisterdieck. 
On Sartori On the Ep. to the Laod., by Diisterdieck. On Vogel’s Ratherius of 
Verona, by Schumann, On various hymnological works, by Sarninghausen.—Sept. 
On Gilse’s Disputatio de...Cata’ogo, qui vulgo fragm. Murat. appellatur, by Diister- 
dieck. On the Apocrypha, by Sprinkhardt. 

Rheinisches Museum. Vol. xi. pt. 1. The divisions of the Roman army quartered 
in Britain, by E. Hubner.—Critical gleanings in Alciphron’s Epistles, by K. F. Her- 
mann.—On the tmesis of the preposition from the verb in Greek poets, especially dra- 
matic and lyric poets, by W. Pierson.—Egyptological guesses, by X.—On Inscriptions, 
by Dr v. Velsen.—Contributions to orthoepy and orthography, by W. Schmitz.—On 
the parodos of the Sept. c. Theb., by R. Enger.—On the Sept. c. Theb., by A. Zo- 
winski.—On the so-called Fragmentum Censorini, by L. Uhrlichs. Pt. 2. Review of 
Friederichs’ Praviteles und die Niobegruppe, and of his Essay in proof Nationum 
Grecarum diversitates etiam ad artis statuarie et sculpture discrimina valuisse, by 
H. Brunn.—Archestratus of Gela, by W. Ribbeck.—On the two odes of Sappho, by 
F. G. Welcker.—On the tmesis of the preposition from the verb, &c. (continued.)—The 
grave of Cyrus; Selecus, by L. Urlichs.—Onomatologicum (Bruttedius and Brutidius) ; 
lunter-linter, by F. Biicheler.—Contributions to orthography and orthoepy, by W. 
Schmitz.—_Homerica in Hesychius, by M. Schmidt.—Contributions to AEschylean cri- 
ticism, by A. Lowinski, R. Enger, and F. G. Welcker.—Emendations in Plato, by F. 
W. Wagner.—On Tac. Hist. ii. 8, by L. Urlichs. 

Theol. Studien u. Kritiken. Hamburg, 1856.—No. 3. The Book of Job and 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, by Gust. Baur. What mean the names of the two pillars 
in Solomon’s temple ?, by Graf.—No. 4. The difference of the Westerns and Asia 
Minor on the Paschal feast, by Steitz. On the Pharisaism of Josephus, by Paret. 
On Matt. xxvii. 24, by Heberle. On various works on St John’s writings, by Lechler. 
On Liliencron and Stade’s Songs from the last period of the Minnesingers, by E. Ranke. 

Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Cathol. Theol. Vienna, 1856. Vol. vii. pt. 3. On the Bohemian 
Brethren, by Gindely. On the apostles of the Sclavonians, Cyril and Methodius, by 
Ginzel. On the speaking with tongues in the apostolic age, by Maier. On Hefele’s 
Patres Apostolici, by Nolte. 

Zeitschr. f. Protest. u. Kirche. Erlangen, 1856. June. On the history of the 
formation of Holy Scripture (Jac., Ep. ad Heb.). Justin Martyr and St John’s Gospel, 
by Luthardt, The Feast of the Epiphany. (July—Sept. not forthcoming).—On the 
origin of Genesis, by V. von Strauss. 

Zeitschrift f. d. Alterthumswissenschaft v. Cesar. May 5, 1856. On the Chrono- 
logy and Character of the Works of Praxiteles, by Friedrichs. On Hesychius, by 
Nauck. On the Cloaca Maxima, by Schultz. Archzologicai Philology, by Schubart. 
On €repos TocovTus, and alter tantus, by Funkhiinel. Reviews of Brécker’s Altrom, 
Geschichte, by Gerlach ; of Huschke’s Oskesch. u. Sabell. Sprachdenkmaler, by Stier ; 
of Miiller’s Geographi Greci Minores, by Osann. June 30. On Paleography and 
Criticism, by Schubart. On the three books common to the Nicom. and Eudem. 
Ethics, by Rieckher. On Quintilian, by Meister. On Aleman, Hipponax, Hesychius, 
by M. Schmidt. On the song of the Fratres Arvales, by Bergk. Reviews of Merkel’s 
Apollonius Rhodius, by M. Schmidt; of Miiller’s Geogr. Greci Min., by Osann; of 
Richter, de supinis Latine lingue, by Lentz. Sept. 15. Platonica 11. 11. by Wagner. 
On Alceus, by Bergk. On Demosthenes, by Funkhinel. The religious life of the 
Romans, by Zeyss. Hesychius, by M. Schmidt. The Erectheum, by Petersen. Re- 
views of Usener’s Questiones Anaximenee, by Kayser ; of Wiistemann’s promptuarium 
sententiarum, by S.; of Miiller’s translation of Plato, and Wagner's Platon’s Theitet, 
Sophist, Staatsman, by Petzold. 


Vou. III. December, 1856. 25 
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Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung hrsg. von Dr Adalbert Kuhn. Vol. 
v. pt. 4. Etymological fragments, by Pott. [@iditia; ZSraptn; XapuPdrs; ‘Padd- 
pavdus; ’AAnxtuw, "Adpdotera, Tioipdvn, etc.; AtdoKopor, Ardoxovpor; PoiBos, 
o0iBn.]—Gothic studies, by Ebel.—On the accent in Latin by Benary.—Miscellanea: 
1. véeti-vitis; 2. buiida. By Spiegel.—Pt. 5. The old names of diseases among the 
Indo-Germans, by A. Pictet.— Gothic studies, by H. Ebel.—ijzios, dvbpwaos, by Th. 
Aufrecht.—Monosyllabie nouns in Greek and Latin, by Leo Meyer.—Review of Za- 
cher’s “ Das gotthische Alphabet Vulphilas und das Runenalphabet,” by A. Kuhn.— 
Miscellanea: 1, auriga, 2. ruo, 3. veru,4. vagus. By H. Ebel.—1, ¢pereghsphurj, aspa- 
ragus. 2. apis, péré. By Spiegel—Greek derivatives from the root of the relative, 
by C. Lottner.—1. Demum, denique, donec. 2. Barba.—1. Root pavd. 2. Movca. 
—German etymologies. By the same.—Auhns, agmantam, hamna, by Schleicher.— 
peritus, ambitus, by Kuhn.—Pt. 6. Old-Italian. 1, The Umbrian conjugation. 2, 
HER. 3. ES andFU. 4. The enclitics—pid, pei, que. 5. pert and per. 6. Suffix -ion 
and -tion. 7. Queries and hints, by Ebel. Denken and sprechen, by Leo.—Review 
of recent philological publications (among others of French [sic] Synonyms of the 
New Testament, p. 441), by Kuhn and Ebel.—Review of Dietrich’s program “ De 
Vocalium quibusdam in lingua latina affectionibus, by Corssen.—Miscellanea: cella, 
kahid, hille, by Kuhn.—vulfas, vigas, by Grohmann.—Index of things. Index of 
words, 





List of New Books.—Foreign. 


ZEschylos Agamemnon. Erklirt v. F. W. Schneidewin. 8vo. pp. lv. and 260. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1} Thir. 

Kruse, Car., de Aischyli GEdipodea. 8vo. pp. 72. Sundiwe (Léffler) 12 Ngr. 

Alciphronis rhetoris epistole. Recensuit, cum Bergleri integris, Meinekii, Wagneri, 
aliorum selectis suisque annotationibus edidit, indices adjecit E. E. Seiler, Ed. nova. 
8vo. pp. xlvi. and 494. Lipsiz, Hinrichs. 2 Thlr. 

Aristophanis nubes, Edidit illustravit prefatus est Prof. W.S. Teuffel. Svo. pp. 
194. Lipsiz, Teubner. 24 Ngr. J 

Arrian’s Anabasis. Fiir Schiiler zum 6ffentlichen u. Privatgebrauch hrsg. v. Dr 
Glob. Hartmann. Vol. 2, 8vo. pp. 194. Jena, Mauke. 12 Ngr. 

Ascherson, Dr Ferd., de parodo et epiparodo tragediarum gracarum. 8vo. pp. 31. 
Berolini, Gaertner. 6 Ngr. 

Assen, C. J. van, Adnotatio ad Gaii institutionum commentarium secundum, Fase. 11. 
8vo. pp. xxii. and 121. Lugd. Bat., Brill.’ 3 Thr. 

Athenagore Atheniensis philosophi Christiani supplicatio pro Christianis ete. Acce- 
dunt lat. versio, emendationes, varr. lect. atque annotationes, Cura et studio Dr 
Ludw. Paul. 8vo. pp. viii. and 119. Halis, Pfeffer. 24 Ngr. 

Auctoris incerti chronica montis sereni, Ex cod. Freheriano recensuit Dr F. A. 
Eckstein. 4to. pp. vi. and 211. Hialis, libr. orphanotrophei. 2 Thlr. 

Az—Zamaksarii lexicon geographicum, . . quod auspice viro clarissimo T. G. J. Juyn- 
boll e. cod, Leyd. nunc primum ed. Matth. Salverda de Grave. 8vo. pp. 232. Lugd. 
Bat. Brill. 1} Thlr. 

Bake, Joh., de emendando Ciceronis oratore ad M. Brutum, 4to. pp. 82. Lugd. 
Bat. Brill. 14 Thir. 

Balde, Jac., carmina lyrica, Edidit Franc. Hipler. 16mo. pp. lii. and 384. Monasterii, 
Theissing. 20 Ngr. 

Bamberger, F., Opuscula philologica maximam partem AEschylea collegit F. G. 
Schneidewin. Premissa est memoria F. Bambergeria G. T. A. Kruegero conscripta. 
8vo. pp. xxxix. and 270. Lipsiw, Teubner. 13 Thlr. 

Baur, Dr Ferd. Frid., de Tacitea Tiberii imagine disputatio. 4to. pp. 29. Tubinge, 
Fues. 8 Ngr. 
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Bechor—Schor, R. Jos., Commentar zum Pentateuch. Nach e. Handschrift der konigl. 
Hofbibliothek in Miinchen hrsg. v. Adf. Jellinek. Pt. 1. (Genesis and Exodus.) 
8vo. pp. 159. Leipzig, Gerhard. 1 Thlr. 

Becker, Dr Paul, die herakleotische Halbinsel iv archiologischer Beziehung behandelt. 
Mit zwei Karten. 8vo. pp. 102. Leipzig, Teubner. 24 Ngr. 

Becker, W. A., Handbuch der rim. Alterthiimer nach den Quellen bearb. Fortgesetzt 
v. J. Marquardt. Pt. 4, 8vo. pp. viii. and 569. Leipzig, Hirzel. 23 Thlr. 

Behr, Baron, recherches sur l'histoire des temps héroiques de la Gréce. 8vo, Paris, 
Didot. 7 fr. 

Beitrige zur vergleichenden Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der arischen, celtischen 
u. slavischen Sprachen, Hrsg. v. A. Kuhn u. A. Schleicher, Pt. 1. 8vo. pp. 128. 
Berlin, Diimmler. 1 Thir. 

Bibliographie fiir Linguistik u. orientalische Literatur. Hrsg. vy. F. A. Brockhaus. 
Zusammengestellt v. Paul Trémel. 1 Jahrg. 1856. 4 Nrn. 8vo. Leipzig, Brock- 
haus. 4 Thir. 

Bibliotheca Tamulica s. opera precipua Tamuliensium, edita, translata adnotationibus 
glossariisque instructa a Dr Car. Graul. Tom. iii. Der Kural des Tiruvalluver. Ein 
gnomisches Gedicht iib. die drei Strebeziele des Menschen. 8vo. pp. xxiii, and 196. 
Leipzig, Dorffling and Franke. 13 Thir. 

Binder, Dr., iiber Timon den Misanthropen. 4to. pp. 26. Ulm, Tiibingen, Fues. 
} Thir. 

Bock, Frz., Geschichte der liturgischen Gewinder d. Mittelalters od. Entstehung u. 
Entwickelung der kirch]. Ornate u. Paramente &c. (with 110 coloured engravings, 
to be completed in 6 parts). Vol. i. pt. 1. 8vo. pp. xxi. and 121. Bonn, Henry 
and Cohen. 14 Thir. 

Bohtlingk, Otto, u. Rud. Roth., Sanskrit- Wérterbuch hrsg. vy. der kaiserl. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. Pt. ii. sect.1. 4to. pp. 161. St Petersburg. (Leipzig, Voss.) 
1 Thir. 

Boller, Prof., zur magyarischen Etymologie. [From the minutes of the Acad.] 8vo. 
pp- 111. Wien, Braumiiller. 18 Ngr. 

Bopp, Frz., vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Send, Griechischen, Lateinischen, 
Litauischen, Altslavischen, Gothischen und Deutschen, 2 giuzlich umgearb. Auflage. 
(in 3 vols.) Vol. i. pt. 1. 8vo. pp. 304. Berlin, Diimmler. 2 Thir. 

Braun, Jul., Geschichte der Kunst in ihrem Entwicklungsgang durch alle Vélker der 
alten Welt hindurch auf dem Boden der Ortskunde nachgewiesen. Vol. i. Das 
Nilthal u. Mesopotamien mit den Nebenliindern Armenien, Medien, Persien, Syrien, 
Palastina, Arabien u. die phénik, Kiisten m. Cypern u. Karthago. 8vo. pp. xxiii. 
and 576. Wiesbaden, Kreidel and Niedner. 2% Thlir. 

Brecher, Dr Gideon, die Unsterblichkeitslehre d. israelitischen Volkes. 8vo. pp. vii. 
and 127. Leipzig, Leiner. 21 Ngr. 

Brinckmeier, Dr Ed., Glossarium diplomaticum, &c, Vol. ii. pts. 1 and 2. (Lapatum 
—Magenkraft). Fol. pp. 21—116. Gotha, Perthes. 2 Thir. 

Brunet, Wladimir, recherches sur les établissements des Grecs en Sicile, &c, 8vo. pp. 
656. Paris, Didot. 15 fr. 

Bulgari ad digestorum titulum de diversis regulis juris antiqui commentarius et Pla- 
centini ad eum additiones sive exceptiones. Edidit Dr F. G. C. Beckhaus. 8vo, 
p. xxiv. and 164. Bonne, Henry and Cohen. 13} Thir. 

Bunsen, Dr C. C. J., Zgyptens Stelle in der Weltgeschichte. Geschichtliche Unter- 
suchung in 5 Biichern. 4 Buch u. 5, Buch 1—3, Abth. Mit. 9 bildl. (lith. u. in 
Holz geschn.) Beilagen. 8vo. pp. lvi. and 860, Gotha, Perthes. 63 Thlr. 

Burguy, G. F., Grammaire de la langue d'oil, ou grammaire des dialects frangais aux 
xu. et x1 siécles. Vol. iii. Glossaire étymologique. 8vo. pp. xx. and 399. Ber- 
lin, Schneider. 2% Thir. 

Bursian, Dr Conr. Quexstionum Euboicarum capita selecta, 8vo. pp. iii. and 50. Lip- 
siz, Breitkopf and Hartel. 4 Thir. 
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Bursian, Dr Karl, iiber das Vorgebirg Taenaron. [From the Trans. of the Acad.] 
4to. pp. 23. Miinchen, Franz. 8} Ngr. 

Buschmann, Joh. Carl Ed., die Sprachen Kizh u. Netela v. Neu-Californien. [From 
the Trans. of the Acad.] 4to. pp. 33. Berlin, Diimmler. 12 Ngr. 

Buttmann, Prof. Al. die deutschen Ortsnamen m. besond. Beriicksicht. der urspriing- 
lich wendischen in der Mittelmark u. Niederlausitz. 8vo. pp. iv. and 183. Berlin, 
Diimmler. 17} Ngr. 

Cesaris, C. Jul., commentarii cum supplementis A. Hirtii et aliorum. Recognovit 
Eman. Hoffmann. Vol.1. 8vo. pp. iv. and 218. Vindobone, Gerold. 8 Ngr. 

Vol. ii. De bello civili. Erklirt von Frdr. Kraner. 8vo. pp. iv. and 295. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 4 Thlr. 

Cassel, Paulus, iiber Thiiringische Ortsnamen. [From the reports of the Erfurt Acad. } 
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Announcements. 


Of Didot’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Grecorum the following Vols. are in the 
press. /Elianus, Philo Byzantius and Porphyrius, by Hercher; Asopus, Babrius, &c., 
by Diibner; Anthologia Greca, with corrections by Jacobs; Athenzus, new text by 
W. Dindorf, and translation by Bothe; Dionysius Hal., Hist. Rom. by Ritschl ; Opera 
rhetorica, by Sauppe ; Julianus, by Diibner; Longinus, by Egger; Oracula Sibyllina, 
by Alexandre; Parcemiographi, by Leutsch; Philosophorum Grecorum Fragmenta, 
by Mullach; Poet lyrici, by Nauck ; Procopius, by Dubeux; Stobeus, by W. Dindorf; 
Theophrastus, by Wimmer.—Dr Tischendorf announces “ Monumenta sacra inedita. 
Vol. ii. Fragmenta Evang. Luce et libri Genesis ex tribus codd. grecis guinti 
sexti octavi seculi, uno palimpsesto ex Libya in. Museum Britannicum advecto, altero 
celeberrimo Cottoniano ex flammis erepto, tertio ex Oriente nuperrime Oxon. perlato. 
Addita sunt et novi et vet. Test. fragmenta similia nuperrime in codicum sex anti- 
quissimorum reliquiis inventa.”” Hinrichs, Leipzig. 4to. 16 Thlr.; also “ Bibliotheca 
Patrum manualis, Optimis subsidiis adhibitis edendam curavit Constantinus Tischen- 
dorf.” [The publishers, Dérffling and Franke, Leipzig, promise that all printed 
collations, &c. shall be used, and in many cases MSS. consulted. The more important 
variations of reading will be noted, and particular attention will be paid to the 
quotations from the Bible. Prolegomena and indices will accompany each volume. 
The series, without altogether excluding Latin authors, will chiefly consist of Greek 
fathers. ]—Mr J. M. Kemble announces a revised edition of his “ Codex Diplomaticus 
ivi Saxonici,’’ to be published in two volumes. [See the “ Notes and Queries” of Sat- 
Nov. 22.)—Dr Duncan Macpherson “ Antiquities of Kertch, and Re- 





searches in the Cimmerian Bosphorus,” to be published by Smith and Elder. 4to. 30s. 
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